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MISS PENNANT LAY 8O HEAVY ON EDMOND'S 


YOUNG EDMOND 


[A NOVELETTE.] 
(COMPLETB IN THIS NUMBER.) 
CHAPTER I. | 


ARM THAT HE KNEW 


he applied himself to it, and that, too, with 
| redoubled energy. 


Savourna deelish shigan, ob! 
I buckJed my knapsack to-———. 

“Edmond, I want to speak to you,’ 
woman’s soft voice from the doorway, “and 
oh! what | you have! I have called you 
at least six times but you never heard, you 
were so engrossed with your work and your 
niusic. May I come in?” 

“Yes; wait a moment, Delia, before you 
interrupt me again. I am deep in the heart 
of this rose,” and the woman in the doorway 
paused until the masterly hand had finished 


’ 


Savourna deelish shigan, oh! 


AsT kissed off her tears I was nigh broken-hearted, 


), the moment was sad when my love and I parted, | 


ie Savourna deelish shigan, oh! 
Wan was her cheek which hang on my shoulder, 
Damp was her hand, no marble was colder, 
{ felt that I never again should behold her, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh! 
“wy ND as he sang young Edmond Tre- 
"4, Venen regarded the delicate carv- 
ing before him with a critical 
eye. 
“TI am satisfied,” he said, pre- 


bench, looking with proud eyes at the delicate 
sently. “I don’t think -I ever 


work before her. 





| did better work in my life,” and once more | 
| When the word of command put our men into motion, | 


said a | 


its task; then, entering, she stood by the | 


SHE WAS UNCONSCIOUS. 


The young man thrust his hands through 
his curly fair brown hair, and heaving a pro- 
digious sigh asked,— 

“What is it, old girl? Make haste to get 
| your business over; you know I never can 
inake a“ headway with women-folk about.” 

Delia laughed. 

“Poor dear boy! what a pity it is you 
should be plagued with women-folk! But 
there, I'll not keep you ten seconds. Father 
has sent me to say a certain Major Pennant 
being in search of lodgings for his only 
daughter, and liking the appearance of our 
house, has applied to him for apartments. The 

Major has heard a favourable account of Little 
| Bristow, and being compelled to leave almost 
immediately for Ireland, wishes his daughter 
| (who is delicate) to remain here until his 
{return. Eather would like to know if you 
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have any objection to his receiving Miss Pen- 
nant?” 

The young fellow frowned slightly 

“ Where’s the need of taking lodgers and 
submitting to all their caprices? The busi- 
ness is increasing every year, and I really 
can’t see the necessity for such a step.” 

“Well,” said Delia, “you must decide 
quickly. You know, Edmond, father will 
never run counter to your wishes. Miss Pen- 
nant could have the front parlour and bed- 
room, and we should not touch the money we 
received from her, it would go to swell poor 
Olive’s bank account. If anything happened 
to you or father, what could she do?” 

The frown cleared from the fine, frank 
brow. 

“T forgot, Delia. Oh, say I am willing the 
governor should take quite « shoal of lodgers 
if he pleases; they won't interfere with me or 
with my pursuits, unless they object to my 
roaring out songs at any time of the day or 
night. Is Major Pennant here? What sort 
of a fellow is he?” 

“Not very nice,” Delia admitted, reluc- 
tantly; “he seems very arbitrary, and has a 
great idea of his own importance. I guess it 
would be a very nasty experience for him to 
see himself as others see him.” 

“And perhaps his daughter is his exact 
counterpart,” remarked Edmond, dolefully. 

“Oh, no,” laughed Delia, blithely; “no 
woman could be quite so nasty ; and, after all, 
it is only for three months. But think what 
those three months will mean for Olive! I am 
to say you are quite willing, eh, Edmond?” 

“Oh, overjoyed at the notion of the patron- 
age of the gallant Major and his charming 
daughter,” sarcastically. “Say I like the idea 
of strangers lounging. in and out of the place 
at ali thours. I am delighted, charmed, 
ravished. Say all that is pretty and untrue. 
Thank the gods, I am always safe from visitors 
up here. There, Delia, don’t look so awfully 
blank ; it’s all right, and remember the gover 
nor is waiting my august commands,” with 
which he playfully thrust ber from the room, 
or rather shop, carefully closing the door be- 
hind her. 

Then he walked to the leng, low window, 
and stood looking out on the growing beanty 
of the spring landscape. 

He was not well pleased at the idea of a 
lady lodger taking possession of those two airy, 
pretty upper rooms. He hated to think of 
Delia ministering to her wants, and yet, with 
Olive’s future before them, what could they 
lo? 

From time immemorial the Trevenens had 
lived in this great, rambling, comfortable 
house, with its large, well-kept garden and its 
pleasant outlook. They were as old as Little 
Bristow itself, and held in high respect by al 
whe knew them. 

From father to son the house and ground 
had passed, and every first-born son was a 
wood-carver like his father. 

They had never been anything but working 
people, and they were rather proud of the fact 
They told no stories of bygone grandeur, of 
mighty ancestors fallen low, but they held 
their heads érect like honest men and true, 
and they counted no man their superior save 
he who could boast» the greater mind, the 
nobler, braver heart. 

Young Edmond, as he was called to dis 
tinguish him from his father, was a worthy 
scion of his hardy race. Upright and brave, 
true in word and deed, intolerant of vice, and 
cenerous to a fault. 

He was scarcely conscious of the admiration 
with which the girls of Little Bristow regarded 
him, and although he was not blind to his own 
omeliness (as who is?) he did not pride him- 
self upon it. 

He was a well-read young fellow, a most, 
voracious consumer of all that was good in 
literature, he had a splendid tenor voice which 
he knew right well how to use; and for the 
rest, he was tall, stalwart, with blue eyes and 














fair brown hair, a goodly young fellow of whom 
all men spoke well. 

The Trevenen family was not a large one; 
beside old and young Edmond, there were the 
two girls (Mrs, Treyenen had been dead years). 
Delia, the eldest and housekeeper, was thirty, 
almost as plain as it is possible to be, only her 
bright smile and genial manner made those 
who knew her well forget her lack of beauty, 
and remember only the kindly voice, the will- 
ing hand, and the gentle, womanly heart. 

Olive, who came between Cordelia and 
Edmond, was twenty-five, slight and pretty ; 
but alas! alas! she was a victim to spinal com- 
plaint, and so for her love was not, nor any of 
those sweet duties which go to make up a 
perfect and happy life. 5 

It was for her the ,jhousehold toiled, it was 
for her they hoarded every available penny, 
for Mr. Trevenen being gone, and young Ed- 
mond married, Delia out in the world earning 
her own bread, what could Olive do? 

They never spoke of these things to the in- 
valid, they never hinted they were labouring 
for her; but she knew, and loved them. all 
with a passionate, adoring love; but of the 
trio she held Edmond dearest—gallant, hand 
some Edmond, who would forego his pleasure 
for her sake, and thought no toil too great 
which brought her some little ease, some little 
luxury. 

It was of her the young man thought as he 
stood looking from the window. Poer, Olive, 
who bore her cross so uncomplainingly, who 
was so ready with jest and smile that few 
anderstood how much she suffered, or how 
passionately she deplored her helplessness. 
Every morning when Delia had “made her 
pretty,” or, in other words, dressed her with 


— 


i ——— 
| this exception in her favour. Now come { 
tea. Iam sure you must be famished.” — 

They had tea in Olive’s little room, and ¢ 
invalid was in a state of pleasant excitemen, 
about the new arrival. , 

“You placed my couch so nicely, Edmond,” 
she said, “that I could see Miss Pennap: . 
she alighted from the cab——such an interest 
ing face she has, and I've been trying eves 
since to sketch it, but I failed so miserabj: 
that I destroyed each one as soon as it wa 
completed.” 

“That was too bad, Olly; you might bay, 
gratified a fellow’s natural curiosity. | ay 
all on the qui vive to see this paragon of Joy 
liness!” Edmond. said banteringly. “Du, 
has even your veteran heart ‘succumbed to her 
fascinations? ” 

“T thought ber a very nice girl, a wonde, 
ful improvement on her father. Another eyy, 
of tea, Delia, please, then I must be off to the 
shop. There is that screen to finish for Lady 
Hurtle, and I question if it will be done to 
time.” 

“Oh, but it will! I will lend you a band 
in a moment, dad, so pray have your tea iy 
comfort. Oh, Olive, I brought you a book 
from the town—it was on a second-hand 
bookstall, and being cheap, I snapped it up- 
here it is,” producing an asthetically bound 
book from a capacious pocket. “‘ Ballads and 
Poems,’ by Dante Rossetti. Now read, mark 
learn, and inwardly. digest them. It won't 
be labour lost,” and Olive’s eyes were ver 
tender as she thanked him. 

It so happened that Edmond did not se 
the lodger until two days later; she was tire! 





almost motherly care, Edmond came from the | 


shop, and carried her from her bedchamber to 
the little back parlour devoted to her use; and 
at night the strong fellow bore her again to her 
room, nor would he suffer any other to perform 
these duties for him ; 

“Tt is for Olive’s good,” he said, aloud. “I 
should be a brute to object,” and then he 
turned again to his work. Presently his father 
joined him. 

“I don’t like the Major,” be said. “He's 
the most bombastic idiot I ever met, but for 
all that«we shall be glad to take his money. 
He’s a poor man, has nothing but his half- 
pay, but he’s rich in extravagant notions of 
his own importance. Miss Pennant is not to 


of the middle class;’ Delia is to accompany 
her in her rambles.” 

“IT see!” interrupted Edmond, sarcastically. 
“Delia is to be a sort of dry-nurse. I quite 
euvy her! And pray how old is Miss Pen- 
nant?” 

“ Nineteen, I think he said; I am not quite 
sure. She comes here on Thursday.” 

“Only two days’ respite!” groaned the 
young man, with mock despair. “Well, for 
wny part, I intend making the most of our 
time of grace,” and he forthwith broke loudly 
into “ Wapping Old Stairs,” whilst Mr. Treve- 
nen laughingly congratulated him upon his 
splendid physical condition. 

It so happened that on Thursday business 
took Edmond to Great Bristow, so that he was 
absent when Miss Pennant arrived; but the 
huge trunk in the hall told him she had come. 

“Will you carry it up?” asked Delia.’ “1 
wouldn’t allow the cabman to do so, his boots 
would have ruined my carpets, and it’s too 
heavy for Jane and I to manage.” 

“I should say so by the size of it,” drily. 
“Well, what sort of girl is she?” 

“Oh, Edmond, she is as unlike the Major 
as you are! Very, very pretty, with such a 
soft gentle manner, and her eyes are 80 
wistful. I den’t believe the Major is kind to 
her, and she is motherless too. I don’t think 
we, shall find her exigeante; indeed, she apolo- 
gised very prettily for the trouble she had 
given, and thanked the dad for receiving her 
as a lodger, as her father had told her he made 





with her journey and kept her room; but o 
the third morning as he was running up t 
help Olive in her transit from the bed to ¢! 
couch,. he came upon her at a landing, an 
drew back to let her pass, bowing gravely « 
he did so. The young lady, with a slight 
accession of colour, returned his salute 
went down, he pausing to look at her. SI 
was just a trifle above the medium beigl 
and very slim; she wore a white gown 
some thick; soft. material, confined round th: 
waist by a black velvet band made Swi 
fashion, and the loose sleeves fell away a litt 
from the slender white arms. 

She was very lovely, with a moonlight sort 
of loveliness (if one may be allowed such 
expression), the white, smal! face, with 
delicate features was wistful even to sadness 
and the large, dark eyes were touched by * 


; . ‘ %o | tender melancholy, the sweet mouth had 
be allowed to walk abroad alone, ‘like a girl | 


downward. sorrowful curve, and whe 
smiled, smiled so faintly as scarcely to chang 
the pensive character of the face. 

She moved softly and slowly, with a geutle 
gliding motion, and as Edmond looked h 
thought she had far more the appearance of 
spirit than a woman. He wondered if he 
voice matched her face, and thought a littl 
dreamily how he would like to hear her speak. 
Then he went in to Olive. 

“Have you seen her?” 
she exquisite?” 

“She has the face of a Madonna!” 1 
answered, and clanged the subject. 

CHAPTER II. 

By dint of real hard work, and rising #0 
hour earlier in the morning, Delia found bet 
self at liberty to accompany Miss Pennant 
her first walk. It was only eleven o’cloch 
when she presented herself in the front pa 
leur. 

“If you care to walk, Miss Pennant, | am 
at; your service.” 

“I am afraid I am putting you to 
convenience,” the girl answered in 2 low, swe 
voice. “ Pray tell me if it is so? J must nel 
interfere with your domestic arrangements. 

“T have quite finished my work,” smil 
Delia; “and I am sure I shall enjoy 
walk, If you are willing, I think we wit! 
visit the Tor. ‘The way to it is very pie 
turesque, and one gets a glimpse of the 
beyond.” 5 

“TI place myself entirely in your hands, 


n't 


she asked; “sn! 


some in 


ess 


of I 
ger 
pap 
so | 
I ne 
ago, 
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Miss Pennant said, smiling, 
sponse. “I am sure you'w) 
‘ent guide and chaperone. 
“Bo they went out together, and almost un- 


faintly, in re- 
prove a most efli- 


cousciously, Delia told her-companion much of | 


family history. 
og a Paseo an admirable listener ; 
ani Delia, led away by her theme, spoke of 
Edmond’s goodness an cleverness, of Olive’s 
patient suffering and merry ways. And then 
the girl turned suddenly to her, and Miss Tre- 
venen saw her lovely eyes were full of tears. 

“Tt harts me to think there is so much of 
pain and sorrow in the world,” she said, in her 
low, dreamy voice; “and that one can do 
nothing to lighten it, Miss Trevenen, do you 
think I might see your sister on one of her 
‘good days’? Would she be angry if I, a 
stranger, ventured te intrude on her privacy?” 

“She would be very pleased to know you. 
She has so few visitors. People are not, as a 
rule, fond of spending their leisure hours in an 
invalid’s company, and we haye not many 
friends.” 

“J have none,” and there was a tragic sad- 
ness in the sweet; young voice. 

“You have your father,” Delia said, a shade 
of reproof in her tone. 

“My father, yes; but he is almost a stran- 
get to me. Mamma died young, and—and 
papa could not be bothered with a little child, 
so he placed me inea convent in Flanders, and 
I never saw him but twice again, until a month 
ago, when he came to take me away.” 

“But, surely, you had some friends amongst 

the ans, or the pupils? Did not they love 
you?” 
" “They weré neither ernel. nor kind, but 
simply indifferent, and I was too timid to 
make any attempt to win their liking.. I was 
always so afraid of being repulsed. I ought to 
tell you, Miss Trevenen, that, both physically 
and morally, I. am a sad coward.” 

“You will outgrow your cowardice in time,” 

Delia said, in her usual straightforward man- 
ne. “It is probably only the result of your 
secluded life.” 
_ “No,” said the other, with conviction, “ it 
is natural to me. Those who remember 
mamma say that IJ inherit her nature. She 
was not very happy. Papa did not—did. not 
understand her, and so she pined away and 
died whilst she was yet. scarcely more than a. 
girl. I think,” speaking dreamily, and with 
her melancholy eyes divine, looking wistfully 
towards the distant blue hills, “my life will 
neither be very long nor very happy.” 

“You are morbid,” Delia said, «as severely 
as she could, with that gentle, pensive face 
before her; “and you imust fight against such 
thoughts. You want society—pleasant and 
congenial society. You would soon forget then 
to be sad, or to indulge in foolish presenti- 
ments,” 

“You are wiser than I, Miss Trevenen, but 
you cannot shake my fixed idea. Even my 
name 18 sorrowful—‘ Dolores,’ that means 
mourner,” and then she suddenly caught her 
breath; and with her hand pressed hard 
rae her side, said: “Will you let me rest 
‘a et Tam not very strong yet,” and so sank 

wn upon a bank, pale and exhausted. 

_ We have come too far,” Delia said. “TI 
Mn vey thoughtless. There, lean upon me, 
> om vu garly strong, ou know,” and passing 
“1 arm about the elf fainting girl, she drew 
ser into a very gentle embrace. 

Presently, Dolores looked up. 

You are most good,” ’and then, of her 
wn ree will, she lifted her sweet mouth and 
Xissed Delia, and so won her heart for ever. 
When she was rested, they » started. for 


nae, the elder woman going. slowly and 
‘reiully ; choosing out the smoothest track 


for the 


small and faltering feet; compelling 


Delores to lean upon her with all her little 
And before they reached home the 


ae Was sufficiently recovered to remember 


Weizht. 


cntreaty for an audience with Olive. 









“When you have lunched she will be glad 
to see you,” said Delia. 

And by-and-by a dainty meal was set before 
Dolores; and it was a great disappointment 
to Miss Trevenen when Jane brought down 
the delicate viands scarcely touched. 

“You will never get strong if you eat so 
little,” she said, later on, in her severest tone. 

“The food chokes me,” Dolores answered. 
“I cannot eat in solitary grandeur.” 

Miss Trevenen looked thoughtful a moment, 
then she said, with some hesitation: 

“J hope you will not consider me pre- 
sumptuous, or forgetful of the difference in 
our relative position ; but if you like, if you 
would prefer it, you might take your lunch 
when Olive has dimner. It would be brighter 
for both.” 

“May I?” Dolores asked, eagerly. “ Oh! 
how kind you are! How shail I thank you? 

“By doing justice to the fare I provide, 
Miss Sieenk ; 
ready, I will introduce you to my sister,” and 
she led the way to Olive’s pretty little parlour. 

The girl in the open doorway looked far 
more like an invalid than did the one upon 
the couch, for it was one of Olive’s good days. 

What Dolores saw was a slight recumbent 
figure in a pale blue wrapper, a small oval face 
with the delicatest of-bioom upon the cheeks, 
the reddest of lips which seemed more ready 
for smiles than complaints, a pair of frank, 
hazel eyes, and a mass of tumbled, wavy fair 
brown hair. 

“Tt is very good of you to visit me, Miss 
Pennant,” said «a cheerful, musical voice, 
“and I was so anxious to see you again. 
Perhaps you did not know I saw you on the 
day of your arrival? Will you please sit 
down. Delia, you have told Miss Pasian 
yannot rise to welcome her?” and just a 
moment a shadow rested on the brightness of 
the winsome face. 

“TI have told her all, dear, and now. with 
your permission I will run away, I have a 
great deal of work before me yet,” and the 

usy Delia tripped from the room. 

Never had Dolores spent such a sbort and 
pleasant afternoon. Olive was such an amus- 
ing companion, so full of merry anecdotes, so 
clever in her criticisms on art, music, and 
literature, that Dolores was fairly aghast with 
astonishment. 

“J shall be very happy here,” she said, after 
a short lull in the conversation. “I came to 
Little Bristow wondering how I should endure 
three months of such a Fife, and—and oh! for- 
give me, I did not expect to—to find you what 
you are!” 

“TI know,” laughed Olive, blithely, “you 
thought because we_are middle-class folks and 
artisans we should be vulgar, uneducated 
beors ; that is a mistake, your class, in com- 
mon with a great many novelists, are guilty of 
every day. y, ignorance is the exception 
and not the rule with us, and surely you know 
that the greatest talent, the greatest genius, is 
usually found in our ranks. Oh, | can assure 
you 1 am proud of being the daughter and 
sister of working men!” 

“But . surely your ancestors,” began 
Dolores, who had been taught to regard high 
birth as the greatest-of blessings, but Olive 
interrupted her cheerfully. 

“Were always wood carvers. I should say 
probably a hundred years ago they could 
neither read nor write; but then ignorance 
was the order of the day, so I don’t blush for 
the poor, dear creatures. But sometimes—tI 
don’t confess so .nuch to Delia and father-—I 
wish it had been possible for Edmond to follow 
his inclinations .nd have made singing his 

rofession, he has such a magnificent voice. 
But I have always been such an expense to 
them, such a drain upon their resources,” 
with a sigh, “and they never complain, never 
think any sacrifice too great that is made for 
me ; and, oh! I don't know what we should do 
without Edmond!” 

“Ts he very good to you?” asked Dolores. 


And now, if you are quite | 








| fell into a gentle slumber, fh 





2 More than good. We are justly proud of 
him,” answered his sister, with a flashed, proud 
face. ‘‘ Must you go, Miss Pennant?” as Jane 
came to spread the cloth. “Won't you take 
tea with Delia and 1? Our men-folk are away 
from home this afternoon, or I xhould not 
venture to ask you.” 

‘T shall be glad to stay,” gratefully, and 
then there followed such a merry meal that 


Dolores wished it might last for hoars. There 
vas an open piano in the room, and Olive 
begged her to play, which she did after a 


little hesitation. 


Snatches of Beethoven and Mozart, plain- 


tive melodies by Mendelssohn, those were her 
hoice, and she played so divinely that Delia 
felt the unaccustomed tears rise to her eyes 
and Olive lay quite still, her face a little paler 
han before, but a smile of utter content upon 


her lips. 

It was not until she heard voiees ir the hall 
that Dolores tose to go. 

“T will come again to-morrow if [ may,’ 
she said, as she glided away, and tho sound of 
Rdmond’s voice was borne upwards to her, as 
forgetful of the lady Jodger, he sang,-- 
Long I fough 

iove, 


for my country, far, far from my true 


Savourna deelish shigen, ol! ° 

All my pay, all my booty, I hoarded for you, love,’ 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh t } 

Peace was proclaimed, escap’d from the slaaghter, 

Lauded at home, my sweet girl I sough! her ; 

But sorrow, alas! to her-cold grave bad brourbt her, 
Savourna deelish shigan, ob! 





“Sing again, beautiful voice,” whispere 
the listening girl; but the singer was silent 
Only from time to time faint sounds of laugh 
ter came borne to her as tood by f 
window: “How happy they are? How lonel; 
T am! Oh, I am wicked enoaght to envy 
them. If only someone would love me as I 


desire to be loved!” and then she 
a couch and buried her face 
“Mother,” she pi . ed, 


ank upon 
in th pillows. 


oh !-my iether, ' 


et 


me join you soon, there is no one wants me 
here!” and she wept a Ltth a quiet, hope- 
less way. Then, being weary, she gradually 


™ which vhe was 
roused by Delia. 

“Miss Pennant, you ought to 
You look so tired and pale. Le 
to your room, it is growing jate. 


be in bed. 


me take you 


The girl rose obediently. 

“J will not trouble you,” she said, gently, 
“it is you who must be tired, you have worked 
se hard all day.” 

“Tell me,” answered Delia, in ber frank 


way, “if you would rather be alone?” 

“Oh, no; I like having you near me ; 
are so kind and capable.” 

“That settles th2 matter beyond dispute, 
laughed Delia, and she did not leave the gir! 
until she had brushed out the long waves oi 
dark hair and smoothed the white pillows 
beneath her head. “ Good-night. Miss Pen 
nant,” she said, and Dolores answered,— 

“ Won't you kiss me gocd-night?” and Deli 
having responded to her entreaty, she fel! 
asleep once more, 

During the first few days of her stay a 
Little Bristow, Dolores saw scarcély anything 
of young Edmond; he was not likely to forge’ 
the difference in their positions, or i any 
way seek to bridge the gulf between them; at 
that time he was scarcely conscious of any 
desire to do so. .He was a plain, working 
man, she was a lady, and it was a gracious con 
descension on her part te make so mach of his 
sisters. init 

Delia was always her companien in het 
rambles, and Olive her associate in the long 
hours spent in the house. _ They lunched to 
gether, Dolores insisting that Olive showd 
share all those little dainties Delia knew « 
well how to concoct. The girl was happier i 
those days than she had ever huped to be, and 
the great dark eyes lost something of their 
melancholy. The sweet mouth was readier to 
smile, and the low voice had lost much oi its 
wistfulness. 

“Qh!” she said one night to Delia, “how 
good you ali are to me; I cannot bear to 


ya 


e 
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remember we must ever part,” and her lips | sacrifice my prejudices for your sake,” laugh- 


quivered with emotion. 

“Then forget it for the present,” answered 
practical Delia; “live only for the moment; 
you will be happier so.” 

Tt chanced one evening that she, sitting 
alone, grew weary of her own society, and, not 
knowing that Edmond was even in the house, 
she thought : 

“T will ask the girls to have pity on me and 
take me in.” So she went to Olive’s room, 
and tapped lightly at the door; but when it 
was opened to her she drew back hyrriediy, 
for there was Edmond sitting dressed in a 
low chair, a book upon his knees, from which 
che had evidently been reading aloud. 

“Ob! L beg your pardon,” she said, shyly. 
“T thought you were alone,” and so would 
chave gone away, but Delia stayed ber, and 
Edmond, rising quickly, said : 

“Do not go, Miss Pennant; rather let me. 
Tt must be so lonely for you here.” 

“Come in,” cried Olive, “and hear Edmond 
read. I can assure you, Miss Pennant, you 
ewill be agreeably surprised. Oh, don’t run 
off ; we see so little of you now, Edmond.” 

“Have I been the means of driving you 
away, Mr. Trevenen?” the girl asked, with 
genuine distress. “Miss Olive, you should 
not have allowed me to so selfishly monopolise 
your time and society. 1 did not know!” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, Miss Pennant. 


” 


We have had an extra press of work, and in | 
_this establishment business has to come before 


pleasure.” 

Then Delia had drawn her in, and gently 
forced her into a chair, and Olive, who was 
impatient for her “intellectual treat,” as she 
called it, seid: 

“Pray go on, Edmond!” 

He looked round just a wee bit embarrassed 
at his small audience, and his eyes rested a 
moment on Dolores’ lovely lissom figure in its 
soft white gown, the loosely clasped hands, 
the meekly drooped head, the tender, exquisite 
face, and the glamour of her presence moved 
duim as no other woman’s had ever done, and 
Olive woudered over the deeper notes of his 
mellow voice, the new feeling with which he 
read : 

Who is this who sits by the way, by the wild wayside ? 

In a rent stained garment, the robe of a cast-off bride, 

In the dust,in the rainfall sitting, with soiled feet bare, 

With the aight for a garment upon her, with torn wet 
hair? 

She is fairer of face than the daughters of men, and 
her eyes, 

Worn through with her tears are deep as the depths of 
the skies.” 

And all through the charmed hour that 
followed Dolores never moved or spoke; she 
scarcely seemed to breathe, nor did she lift her 
gore from her small white hands. Only when 
Edmond made an end she rose, saying : 

“Thank you, again and again!” and adding 
only good-night, went away to her room, hear- 
ing still the musie of a voice, the grandeur of 
the poet’s words j 


CHAPTER III. 

The next day was wet, hopelessly wet. All 
going out was beyond the question, and it 
weing one of Olive’s “bad times,” she did not 
feave her bed, so that Dolores was thrown 
entirely upon her own resources. She would 
mot play lest she should disturb the invalid, 
wid she felt unable to settle herself to a book, 
so she wandered aimlessly up and down the 
room, wishing with all her heart that Delia 
ewore less busy. Lunch, too, was a dreary 
affair without Olive to brighten it, and a 
vague discontent was stealing over her when 
Miss Trevenen entered. 

“Tam quite at your service now,” she said, 
“dear Olive has fallen into lovely sleep; she 
will wake up better and brighter. Now, Miss 
Pennant. what shall we do? Do you play chess 
or draughts?” 

* No,” ‘said Dolores. ‘ 
should care for either.” 

“T am glad to hoar you say so} for they are 
my pet aversions, although I was willing to 


and I do not think I 


| 














ing softly. “I like games that require less 
skill and thought—something that rests one.” 

“Oh, you have never seen our workshop ! 
Would you like to go there?” 

“Very much, if Mr. Trevenen would not 
consider me an intruder!” 

“Dad will be proud to welcome you; and 
just now he and Edmond are engaged on a 
very beautiful piece of work. I think you 
would like to see it. It is the reredos for the 
new church at Great Bristow. Oh, you need 
npt trouble to get a hat; the way is covered 
in.” 

They went downstairs together, then out of 
the kitchen into a lobby which led straight to 
the shop, and mounting the wooden stairs 
Delia cheerily apprised the two men of their 
arrival. Mr. Trevenen greeted Dolores with 
kindly courtesy, Edmond merely bowed and 
went on with his work. Ino vague way he 
felt it might not be wise to grow too intimate 
with Miss Pennant or to see too much of her. 
He was almost angry that his sister had 
brought her there. 

“Father,” said Delia, “I promised Miss 
Pennant she should see your work. It is dull 
in the house to-day for her, and T felt sure 
she would be interested here!” 

“Your visit is an honour, my dear young 
lady,” answered the wood carver, with his 
old-world courtesy, the like of which Ddlores 
had never before experienced. “I am proud 
and glad to welcome you!” and then he drew 
her nearer to the large window, and began to 
skow and explain his exquisite work to her. 

“Tt-is very lovely,” she said, the soft colour 
stealing into ber cheeks, “and it is most good 
of you to waste so much valuable time upon 
me. It seems impossible human fingers could 
ever do such marvellously delicate work,” and 
then she touched his large, strong hands with 
her dainty ones, and old Edmond laughed 
gaily over her wonder that such muscular 
members were gifted with such skill 

“Really,” he said, “I ought to take no 
credit to myself, for I, in common with all 
the male Trevenens, am a born wood-carver ; 
but Edmond—my son—surpasses me. [I am 
inclined to be jealous of his superior ability 
Come and see his work?” and he led her to 
Edmond’s bench. 

The young man stood straight and tall be- 
side it. Perhaps never until now had he so 
strongly realised how wide was the gulf 
between them. 

He wore his workman's dress, and there 
was his vis 4 vis in a dainty gown of ruby 


cashmere with lace about the throat and | 


wrists, looking such a little aristocrat that 
he longed to rush away 

In silence he exhibited his work. Delia and 
his father wondering somewhat over his 
strange manner, Dolores, too full of admira- 
tion at first to notice it. 

But, in a little while, she laid aside the 
figure of a saint, and with her cheeks some- 
what flushed, walked to the window and stood 
looking out on the grey, moist landscape. 

Then Mr. Trevenen was called away, and 
presently the maid summoned Delia to attend 
to some household matter ‘beyond her experi- 
ence 

“ Will you mind staying here, Miss Pennant, 
until I return? I shall be only a few moments 
gone. Edmond, show Miss Pennant those 
sketches Olive made of the Tor and the 
woods.” and with that she vanished through 
the doorway. 

An awkward silence fell upon the young 
people. Then Edmond said, coldly: 

“Do you care to see the drawings, Miss 
Pennant?” 

“Not now, thank you,” she answered, in as 
frigid a tone as his. “I think I had best go. 
I am delaying. your work,” and yet she still 
stood looking out on the blank, wet world. 

Edmond thought he caught the faint echo 
of a sigh, and he was sure that the lovely 
mouth was bent in a sorrowful curve, and he 
wanted to make atonement for his apparent 
rudeness, only be was at a loss how to do so. 


And while he hesitated, Dolores turned ap 
spoke : 
“T am so that I came, Mr. Edm nd. | 


I did not think I should be hinde: 
work. I will go now!” 

The innocent, reproachful eyes, the pale 
quisite face appealed to him more tha; 
dared acknowledge—even to himself—anq 
answered, hastily : 

“Do not go, Miss Pennant. [ am grieve 
beyond measure that my silence should j, 
been so misconstrued. It is good of you to 4 
| get what I never can forget—that whilst yoy 
are a lady by birth, I am only a poor artiy 
and it ns fn unbecoming and presumptio 
were I to endeavour to place myseli on y 
equality with you.” 

She looked unfeignedly distressed 

“Birth is @ mere accident,” she sai 
gently. “I cannot acknowledge the diffe 
ence you are pleased to say exists between y 
I only know that never in all my life have | 
experienced kindness such as you and 5 
have shown me.” 

“T thank you for those words in my fathe: 
and sister's names,” gravely. “And now 
Miss Pennant, please come to the opposite 
side of the shop, and let me show you ths 
view of which all our folks are most proud! 

She followed him with her soft, gliding 
motion, her face a little flushed with her mos 
unwonted temerity. Usually, Dolores sub- 
mitted to ali things with, a weakness born o 
her cowardice. 

“If it were a bright day,” Edmon’ said 
“you would catch a glimpse of the sea from 
here; and Ahose low lying hills that look s 
dreary now will presently be one blaze o 
golden gorse; later we shall get heather aui 
poppies. To the right lies Great Brisiow 
you can just see the factory chimneys; and 
to the left is Larchland, one of the lovel.csi 
spots in England. If you can prevail on 
Delia to accompany you,. you musi go ther 
by river. Old Bates or one of his boys will 
row you. The only obstacle to the excursion 
is Delia herself.” 

“And you think she would object?” asked 
Dolores. 

“The-fact is simply this. She, wlio is 
brave and practical im all things else, ts 1 
utter and shameful coward where water 
concerned.” 

The girl sighed 

“Then I raust relinquish all idea of seeing 
Larchland?” ; 

“Not necessarily,” whilst the temptat: 
was strong upon him to offer to row her dow 
himself. “We must see if matters cannot » 
arranged for you!” 

“ You are very good,” she answered, lifting 
Shining eyes to bis. “Some day perhaps I 
shall know better how to thank you, and 
then, to his utter and ‘intense relief, Delia re 
turned. 

“T am afraid this is all very dull for you: 
she said, and the other responded, quick'y 

“Not at all, Mr. Kdmond has been telling 
me all about the district, and Larchland 
especially.” 

“Oh, that is one of his pet hobbies; put 
detests the road to it, and always goes 
water. Do you like boating?” 

“T Jike to sit still while others de tt 
work,” Dolores smiled. ‘I should like to 4” 
upon the water if it were possible!’ 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Delia. “ Edmond, tls 
is cruel of you!. Naturally Miss Penn 
wish to go to the place, and I shall 4 
her pleasure by my foolish fears aud sareks 
I make it a rule to scream every time tl 
boat rocks,” laughing. “ But if you ws! 


it-—— 
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“No, you have been so merciul ' ny 
cowardice I will not ask you to sacrifice you 
peace of mind to my pleasure,” said Dolores, 
laying her hand affectionately on the other's 
arm. “Pray Jet us be tolerant to each other’ 
| foibles and weaknesses,” and she smiled % 
prettily, looked so bewitching in her rig j 
mood, that Edmond turned away quick'y ™ 
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indeed was heartily thankful when Delia car- 
ried her off to the house. — 

“J am a fool,” he said, bitterly, “to be so 
bewitched by @ pair of dark eyes and a lovely 
face, What cn earth possesses me? If only 
she were my equal, not my superior, I believe 
I should fall madly in love with her! How 
beautiful she looked standmg there by the 
window, her eyes upturned to mine—and her 
name, too-—-the sweet gid name suits her 
admirably! By Jove! what would old Pen- 
nant say if he knew I had suffered my 
thoughts to stray to bis daugbter even for a 
moment?” and he Jaughed mirthlessly. 
“Well, in this case discretion is the better 
part of valour, and I'll see as little of her in 
future as possible.” 

It was @ very prudent resolve, only, unfor 
tunately, Edmond did not adhere to it. It 
cemed to him that a power stronger than 
himself drew bim tow Dolores, and those 
evening readings had become perilously dear 
to both; and there were times when, for- | 
getting the gulf between them, Edmond talked | 
freely and naturally to the girl. Then her 
eyes so shone and her face so brightened, that 
Olive, who was far the most quick-sighted in 
that little household, felt a sudden, great 
alarm 

“Delia,” she said one day, “ of course, I like 
Miss Pennant very much, but all the same I 
wish she had never come here!” 

“Oh! Olive, isn’t that rather ungrateful? 
She has been so good and kind to you.” 

“T can dispense with her kindness,” sharply. | 
‘It isn’t disinterested. Do you suppose Do- 
lores Pennant would be so attentive to me if I 
had no brother Edmond?” , 

Delia opened her eyes widely at that. 

“Olive, you ought not to say such things,” 
the answered, gravely. “Miss Pennant is 
naturally kind-hearted, and you do wrong to 
connect her name with Edmond’s!” 

“I am not blind,” retorted the invalid. “I 
see more than you imagine; and if Dolores 
Pennant is not coquetting——-” - 

‘Tt isu’t in the girl to coquette,” inter- 
rupted Delia, swiftly. 

If she is rot coquetting,” Olive went on, 
serenely, “she is madly in love with Edmond, 
and he hkes her far too well. What do you 
think can be the end of such a foolish in- 
fatuation? ” 

“IT hope and believe you are wrong,” Delia 
said, distressfully, ‘ but if not—well, there is 
mall wonder Edmond should admire so lovely 
1 creature. He is a man and has eyes, he is 
a gentleman and therefore her equal.” 

“A gentleman by education and instinct— 
not by birth. Oh, Delia, you are not so mad 
as to believe Major Pennant would ever con- 
sent to such @ mésalliance for his only child?” 
She might do a great deal worse for her- 
S@ul, 

“Oh, yes, she might marry a roué and a 
b ackguard, but so Jong as he was rich in this 
es 8 goods, who would think of that? 

‘I wish,” turning restlessly among her pillows 
“vou would speak to her am vont? 
Ab, well, things must go on as they are; but 
‘omight, when they are together, just watch 
them, if you please, and then give me your 
candid opinion. Do you know what will 
lappen if Edmond ever declares himself? Miss 

tnuant will be hurried away, there will be an 
awiul scene, and she will soon marry some man 
of her father’s choice. You know, she hasn’t 
snfficient courage to defy him—bah! I despise 
& coward!” 

“You can’t despise Dolores, and you should 
comember how the whole tenor of her life and 
‘raining bas eondueed to increase her natural 
‘midity and sensitiveness. I did not think, 
‘ear Olive, you could be so uncharitaple.” 
sadle ‘s my love for Edmond makes me 80,” 
ha night, whilst the young conple sang or 
ea tead, Delia watched, and Olive knew 
es pes troubled face that she saw now only 

aoe how matters stood between them. 

Mir. ‘Trevenen, too, was not so cheerful as 
wena; be had suddenly taken alarm, and it 











seemed to him a dreadful thing that a girl 
gnirusted to his care should be inveigled into 
an engagement which could cause only troubie 
to her relatives under his very roof. 

All along, despite his kindly manner, he had 
contrived to infuse the deference of an inferior 
to a superior in ajl his dealings with Dolores. 
To-night this was more than ever apparent, 
and the girl was hurt by it. As she bade hiia 
good-night, she said: 

“Will not you try to regard me less as a 
lodger, and more as—as a friend?” 

“My dear. young lady,” he 
gravely, “it is never wise or g 
one’s actual position. Friendship implies 
equality ; I am not so presumptious as to pre- 
tend equality with you!” 


answered 
well to forg 


She turned away with quivering lip, and his | 
heart ached to think he had been the one to | 


wound that-gentle, tender heart ; but he must 
be cruel to be kind, and on the morrow, when 
he and Edmond were alone, he took 
severely to task. 

“It won't do, my boy,” he said. “You 


dim 


must not let your fancy stray in that direc- | 


tion. 
lady.” 

“I think you are making a mountain out of 
a molehill,” Edmond answered, petulantly. 
“I have never said a word to Miss Pennant 
that even her irascible father could take objec 
tion to!” 

“It would be dishonourable if you had,” 
quietly. “She is a good girl and a pretty 
one, but she is a lady, and so not for you.” — 

Edmond flung down his tools angrily. 

“It must be something in the atmosphere 
that makes everyone so absurd,” he said, 
sharply. “I suppose Olive has been enlighten- 
ing you with her hints, and innoculating you 
with her ideas. Disabuse your mind, father, 
at present it is not my intention to take a 
wife!” 

“Tam glad to hear it; and, my boy, if you 
could look me honestly and squarely in ‘the 
eyes, and say you cared no more for Miss Pen- 
nant than is good for your happiness, you 
would relieve my mind of a great load. Can 
you?” 

Young Edmond’s frank blue eyes met. his 
father’s kindly ones a moment, then they 
wavered and turned aside, 

“I can’t say that,” he answered, under bis 
breath, and then, with a mirthless laugh, “ bat 
I shall soon get over it. You know that ‘In 
the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love ;’ and now please to forget 
my confession of folly, and let us get to work 
again,” 

The next evening, and the next: to that, he 
did not appear in Olive’s room, and Dolores 
wondered over his absence, and went to bed 
with an aching heart; and as day by day his 
avoidance of her, his constrained manner when 
they chanced to meet, became more marked, 
she drooped and paled visibly, until she was 
like the Delores of a month ago before 
love and friendship had entered into 
her life. It almost broke Edmond’s heart to 
see that growing change in her, and to know 
that he had worked it. For in her innocence 
Dolores had unconsciously shown bim that 
he was dear to her,— 

“But she will forget,” he thought, bitterly, 
“The rose will remain with her, the thorn 
with me. It is better so!” 

Then in her sadness and new-born sense of 
desolation, Dolores began to keep her own 
apartments, rarely goimg out, and paying 
Olive only short and infrequent visits. 

“I was not born to happiness,” said the 
poor ebild, drearily. “I might have known 
it’ could not last. Perhaps this trouble will 
kill me, av sorrow killed mamma! Oh, I ho 
it will, I hope it will!” with a sudden wild 
outburst of grief. 

And Delia saw with concern how pale and 
shadowy she had grown. 

“My dear!’ she said one morning, very 
gently, “is there anything troubling you? 
Cannot you confide in me?” 


It is foolish to yourself and cruel to the 





J ha '€ 
answered 
‘lf I am in 

? 


—and—oh ! 


Dolores 
n her sweet, young voice 
, ho one can help me—and 
IT wn not ungrateful but to no 
one—not even you--van I tell my secret!” 


nothing to tell you,’ 
a break 


troubl: 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was a glorious moruiny 
close of May, and Dolores wandered listlessly 
in the lovely old garden under the shade of 
the chestnuts ,and beautiful with the tender 


green of the drooping leaves, the delicate pink 


towards the 


ind white cove-iike blossoms. Now and again 
she would pause and look with weary eyes on 
the growing loveliness around, as thaugh she 
found no eharm ip it. Sometunes one little 
white hand stole to her side, as though to 
still the throbbing and aching of her heart 
She was terribly pale, and there were dart 


circles beneath the lovely eyes, and even the 
! 


scarlet of the mournful mouth had faded 
a pale pink. She felt ill, body and soul, but 
it was not like Dolores to complain of physical 
ailments or mental trouble—her sensitive na- 


ber to find reli 


ture forbade f in disclosing 
ner woes, 

Young Edmond, startled by the chang: 
er, paused just within the gate. He had 
seen her for several days, being resolved to 
crush out his own love and hers; and now 
he stood looking ot her she turned and saw 
him. A very faint colour stole into her face 
but her eyes did uot brighten, nor did sh 
to meet him. It was borne upon her mind 


that he. like Lancelot with the Lily Maid, in- 


tended to kill her love by using “rough dis 
courtesy,” and she was surprised when ! 
came hurriedly forward. 

“Miss Pennant,” he said, “ Delia told m 


vou were not well; but I had no idea you bad 
sufierea so greatly. { am very sorry! 

The words were kind, but the tone was cold, 
and Dolores answered proudly 

“Jt is nothing—I am not very strong, and 

, “ie: 

May is a very trying monthi= 

“Do you take sufficient exercise? Delia 
says not 

“T do not care to walk. 

“Will you pardon me, Miss Pennant. tor 
taking a very great liberty on your bebalt 
I once heard you express a wish to see Larch 


, $4 rag 
‘ands, and as Delia said it was necessary 


sou to have air, and that you objected to- 


walking, I have been down to Bates, the 
boat-house keeper, and hired a nice, roomy 
boat. One of his lads will row rou down, and 
Delia, will walk to-the river-side with you. 
Then, as she did not speak, he asked, Have 
I been too presumptuous!” 


“No, oh, no!” swiftly, “you are very kind 
tut I do uot care to go alone——”" 
“T am afraid there is no help for it, and 


yeally, the trip will do you good. What will 
Major Pennant say to your appearance when 
he comes?” OH 

“He will ot care!” forlornly, “ but if you 
wish it, I will go!” 

“T do wish it,” and ne was hardly aware of 
the tenderness in his voice; but she heard it. 
and the light came back to her eyes, her pale 
face flushed. 

“J shall doubtless enjoy the trip very much, 
and thank you for your kind thought of me.” 

He longed to tell her how his every thought 
was full of her, but he was strong to conquer 
the temptation, and after a few brief sentences 
he left her. 

A little later he saw her go out with Delia, 
and then he turned to his work with a weary 
and somewhat bitter sigh. 

In a little while Delia returned alone. 

“Tt was kind of you,” she said, “to think 
of the boat. Miss Pennant seemed quite de- 
lighted to go. I hope she will benefit by the 
trip. She is looking awfully ill, isn’t she?’ 

“Yes!” not glancing up from his work. — 

“And she eats nothing. Don’t you think 
we ought to call in Dr. Slane?’’ 2 

“J dont suppose he could help her,” graffly 
“Her. trouble is mental more than physical. 
I suppose kh@ is dreading the Majoc’s return. 

Delia looked keenly at him, 
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“ Poor child!” she said, softly, “ poor child! 
I am afraid she will never be able to fight her 
own battles, or to live under trouble of any 
sort.” 

“No,” witha bitter langh; “it wouldn't do 
for her to marry a poor man, eh, DeliaY or 
one who did not understand her delicately- 
organised nature. But doubtless her father 
has already provided an’eligible parti, He’s 
not the sort of man to yearn for his daughter's 
society,” and, seeing, by his frowning brow, 
that the subject was distasteful to him, Delia 
wisely forbore to pursue it. 

But she noticed that as the time drew near 
for Dolores’ return Edmond left the workshop, 
and, having dressed, went out in the direction 
of Larchlan:s. 

“Poor boy!” she said to herself, “he is 
going to assure himself of her safety. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! what a muddle it all is; and 
oh ; how will it end?” 

Meauwhile 


Edmond hurried through the 








arms. Only again and again he whispered as 
he bent over her: 

“Oh, my darling! oh, my darling!” and 
something very akin to a sob rose to his 
throat as he thought what would have been 
her fate but for his timely appearance. 

When he reached the cottage he found 
everything in readiness. A fire was burning 
brightly in the upper room, and between 
them the hostess and her daughter got Delores 
to bed, covering her warmly with blankets. 

Presently the girl stole downstairs. 

“If you please, Mr. Trevenen, the lady has 
spoken, and mother thinks she will do all 
right. She has sent my brother for Dr. Slane, 
and please she says will you drink this?” 
with which she handed him a tumbler of hot 
brandy and water 

When he had taken it, und the chattering 
of his teeth had a little abated, he asked: 

“ Where’s young Bates?” 


“Gone home, sir; mother sent him. She | 


little town until he came to the riverside, and | said she didn’t want crying cowards here!” 


then he sauntered slowly along the narrow 
way, screened from view by the alders and 
bushes. 

He hardly knew why he had come—perhaps 
it was merely that all conquering desire to see 
her face, being himself unseen ; but before the 
day ended he believed that a power mightier 
than he had brought him there to save his 
darling from « cruel and untimely fate. 

He had walked perhaps half a mile aiung 
the river bank, when he heard a hoaise ery 
for help, which was repeated again and again, 
With a great horror tearing at his heart, he 
rushed through bush and bramble, and im a 
moment he saw a lad coming towards him. 
His face was white and wild, and water was 
oozing from al! his garments. It was Rates, 
he boatman’s son 

With a cry that was almost a yell of pain 
Edmond sprang upen him. 

“Where is she? Tell me—qnick!” 

“In there! Oh, don’t. choke me, master. 
The boat upset, I don’t know how, and I was 
running for help. If I'd tried to save her I’d 
have been drowned myself,’ but Edmond had 
thrust him violently aside, and was rushing 
down the bank. Bates followed as quickly as 
his heavy wet garments would permit. 

Then as Kdmond’s. wild eyes scanned the 
length of smiling river, from amongst tall, 
green rushes came the glimmer of white robes, 
and the vision of an upturned, agonised face, 
and a voice cried faintly for help. 

In an instant Kdmond had plunged into the 
water, and a few bold strokes took him to her 
side. 

“Have courage,” he said, “and do not cling 
to me.” 

Like a child she obeyed; but in a little while 
she lay so heavy upon his arm that he knew 
she was unconscious. 

He was not a very expert swimmer, and the 
weight he carried made his progress to the 
shore difficult indeed ; but a precious life was 
in jeopandy, and_he held on like grim death, 
until as through a urist he saw the shivering 
Bates hold out « helping ‘hand, and in another 
moment he lay panting and all but exhausted 
on the bank, with Dolores held fast in his 
arms. 

But in a little while he recovered sufficiently 
to rise, and brusquely bid Bates to run on to 
the nearest cottage and implore the woman 
there to prepare for Mise Pennant’s reception. 

“Yell her she shall be amply repaid for her 
trouble,” he said, and then he followed as 
quickly as he might, being exhausted and so 
heavily-laden: 

Her dewr face, half hidden by the long, dark 
waves of fhair, hung upon ‘his shoulder, the 
white lids veiled the light of her eyes from 
him; and but for the feeble pulsation of her 
heart he would have thought her dead, 80 
white and oold she was. 

Fle longerl to stoop and kiss the small, sweet 
mouth, but that would have been sacrilege 
whilst she lay supine and senseless in his 


} 





and then the good woman herself appeared. 

“Tf you will take my advice, Master Ed- 
mond, you'll go home and get them wet things 
off. The young lady seems pretty easy now.” 

He hesitated a moment, then said : 

“May I send my sister Delia down? You 
see in a measure we're responsible -for Miss 
Pennant’s welfare. Delia could sit up to- 
night if necessary.” 

“Let Miss Delia come. She always knows 
what to do,” answered Mrs. Pinner, but none 
the less she smiled as she saw the young man 
going homewards, looking such a very absurd 
figuré in his dripping garments. -“ Strikes 
me,” she said to her acute, “ Master Kd- 
mond’s just a leetle bit too anxious over the 
lady. If he ain't in love with her my name 
ain't Sarah Jane Pinner.” 

“Well, she’s awfully pretty,” rejoined the 
girl, “and Master: Edmond ain't the most 
onloikely feller abouthere. Mother, here's 
old Silane! Lor, don't he look funny’ when 
he’s flustered—and I do declare there's Miss 
Delia behind him! She ain’t lost no time in 
coming.” 

* . “ 

Late that night as Delia watched beside 
Dolores the girl slowly opened her eyes, and 
looked at her half vacantly a moment, then 
she said: 

“You are with me, dear friends.” 

“Yes, I came as soon as Edmond brought 


the news Do not talk now, but try to sleep 
ain.” 
“T am very tired. What time is it? 
Eleven? Miss Trevenen, he saved me at the 


risk of his own life, did he not?” 

“Yes, dear. There, do not worry about 
anything now. Edmond is quite well and 
safe at home. 
moment now to get you some refreshment ; 
and if you are very good we will try to get 
you to the house to-morrow.” 

She rose to leave her side, but one feeble, 
white hand was outstretched to stay her. 

“ Will you thank Mr. Edmond in my name, 
— say how much I feel—how much I feel 
hig— ”” 

“T will say all it is necessary to say,” Delia 
answered, severely, afraid to show any emo- 
tion lest she should further excite the givl, 
“and try not to magnify a simple act into 
splendid heroism. No man would have hesi- 
tated to do what my brothe? did.” 

“But Bates hesitated,” smiled Dolores, 
faintly, “and Mr. Edmond is a hero, despite 
your, contrary opinion. Ohy dear Delia (I 
may call you that), it was all so awful! I can 
never, never forget what I suffered in those 
few terrible moments. I have often wished 
to die, but when death stared me in the, face 
I longed for life, and’ fought for it,” she had 
lifted herself upon her pillows, and was speak- 
ing rapidly, a flush on her usually pale cheeks. 

vith very firm, yet gontle hands, Delia 
compelled her to lie down again. 

“'Miss Pennant, — am ashamed of you! 
You are behaving like a baby! Tf you don't 


T am going to leave you a | 





| 





keep quiet, before morning you will } 
ill, and what shall I do with two invalid 
upon my hands?” 

“T will be quiet,” the gitl said, meekly 
closed her eyes as if in sleep. ; 

So Delia went away to get the aecoesn 
nourishment for her patient, and as she bos: 
up her egg, and carefully measured ou 
brandy, Mrs. Pinner came to her 

“Ti you please, Miss Delia, your brother « 
outside and asking for you.” 

“My brother! Oh, dear, I hope nothin, 
wrong at home!” and she went out hastily 

The night was cloudy and a soft: rain, wa 
falling, but through the darkness and the ray 
she saw Edmond’s white, haggard face anj 
wild eyes, and all her heart was smitten yi 

ity for his pain. 

* Toh! my Rss boy ! what has brought you 
here?” she asked. 

“T am a fool, Delia—a presumptuove fool, 
But I could not rest until 1 had seen you and 
heard some authentic news of her. Oh, yes, 
I.know I am mad! But you won't begin to 
be hard on me at this time of day’ Tell.me 
how she is?” ; 

“Doing well. Slane thinks she will suffer 
uo harm through her immersion,” and then 
wisely or unwisely as you will, she gave hin 
Dolores’ message. ; 

The poor young fellow leaned his head 
against the wall, breathing hard. He ww 
exhausted by the exertions and events of the 
day, and for awhile was not quite his ov 
courageous self. And Delia, full of sorrow fo 
his sorrow, laid one large, white, shapely haad 
about his neck. B: 

“Dear boy! dear boy!” was all she said 
but it went far to break down Edmond’s con- 
trol. atin 

“Don't!” he said, hoarsely, “Don't! | 
am not myself. To-day I have suffered + 
thousand tortures, I—~I—oh heaven !—know 
ing her delicacy, I have been afraid sh would 
die!” and then for awhile there was silenc 
between them, only Delia kept her arm aboat 
her brother’s neck, and presently, when she 
ventured to lay her cheek to his, he felt it was 

ith tears. 

we ed wish,” she sobbed under her 
breath,-“*that I could suffer in your stead 
Oh! dear boy! I am afraid, for you and for 
her. I cannot see what the end may De. I 
dare not hope that happiness will crown you 
love, and, like Olive,.1 wish that we had never 
cnown her!” ’ 

me Ana shall be glad all my life that she 
came among us,” he answered, with a sort o! 
defiance in bis voice ; “and I wil win her ve 
please heaven! Now go in, Delia. I yo 
to-keep you out in the rain and the cold Goo 
night, dear, good-night!” a, ebad 

“Good-night,” she answered, sadly . 
-may heaven send you help!’ 

She went wearily back to Dolores, wo 

ving with wide-open eyes. ‘ mI 
" ‘ ane voices Pe she said, faintly, and | r 
entreaty on the white, flower like face touche 

lia again to tears . 
eotee dear,” she answered. “T went om 
to speak to Edmond. He came to mquic 
we had all things necessary. 

A smile crossed Dolores’ face. 

“He is most good,” she said, and ob 
took the mixture Delia had prepared tor Ber 

Then she lay back once.more, and pr sently 
she fell into a deep sleep. Her dreams ‘hed, 
have been happy ones, for, as Delia wate at 
the sweet lips broke into smiles, and once . 
whispered, softly, “Oh, my love! ob, my 
love 1” , 

Poor Delia set her lips in a hard hue, and 
prayed with all her heart that the girl’s-pa — 
for ‘Edmond, and his for her, might prove” 
evanescent as the flowers that bloom only +” 
‘one short day. a 

What good would come of it: 
was nothing but an evil harvest to be reaper 
from. the seed sown, and with all her faithfw 
heart, Delia loved Dolores with a love thst 
was almost maternal, and, she did not ¢' eve 
for Edmond alone, as poor, sick Olive did. 
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Iu the morning. she returned home for a few 
hours (Olive cou d not do wholly without her, 
even though Jane did her best), and she had 
nothing but good to report of Dolores, Delicate 


« she was, she had sustained no injury from 
ner accident, and Delia proposed bringing her 
home that same afternoon ; but Olive demurred. 


‘Oh, you are all mad to put temptation so 
persists ntly in Edmond’s way,” she said, “ Wait 
natil to-morrow, when he will be stronger and 
more capable of self-control, Just now he is 
so utterly unhinged, that the sight of Dolores, 
will complete the work which must result in his 
life-long misery.” 

“Miss Pennant shall return to-night!” 
Delia said, firmly. “It would not be right to 
intrude turther upon (Mrs. Pinner. She has 
been most good. And Olive dear, if Dolores 
will be content with the home Edmond can 
give her, there is mo girl on earth I would 
sooner call sister!” 

The invalid sighed. 

“We have never before held contrary 
opinions,” she said. “I guess it will end in a 
civil war yet; and you know a house divided 
against itself must fall.” 

“But we will not suffer it to be divided, 
dear Olive. And you would not condemn 
Edmond to a life of vain regrets and repin- 
ings. He is not good at forgetting, you know. 
and he loves her with all his soul.” 

Olive’s arm stole about ‘her sister’s neck. 

“{ will try not to be angry with her, for 
what has happened,” and whe sealed her pro- 
mise with a kiss. 


CHAPTER V. 


The following morning, when Dolores woke 
the looked round her room with a sort of vague 
wonder. It was some time before she could 
realise that the previous night Delia had con- 
veyed her from Mrs. Pinner’s to the home 
which had grown so dear to her; but slowly 
it all came back to her. 

The care with which the women folk had 
wrapped her in warm shawls, untit breathing 
was a difficulty. The short drive to old 
Edmond’s house, and then the~ blissful sense 
of feeling she was once more in her own room. 
She remembered and knew no more. She never 
felt Delia’s good-night kiss, or the hot tears 
that fell upon her face, for in a moment she 
was wrapped in a deep and dreamless sleep. 

Presently as she lay looking round with 
thankful eyes, Delia came in bearing a tray. 

“You must have your breakfast now, and 
then if yon feel well enough you shall get 
up.” 
“I haven't an ache er pain,” answered 





Dolores. “TI only feel» wee bit languid and’ 
sleepy. Delia, darling, how good you are to 
me!” 


‘T've beaten an egg up with you tea,” Delia 
sald, prosaically. “Suppose you take it’ at 
me and then I wil dress you, if you 
wish it!” 

The small face flushed suddenly, and the 
white lids drooped as Dolores said,— 

“May I not see Mr.. Edmond soon to thank 
him for—for all he did for me?” 

_ Yes, you shall see him presently—when TI 
nave made you pretty,” answered Delia, with 
# gui'ty feeling that she had no right to allow 
an interview between those two young people. 

Men are xo ‘stupid in cases like this. f he 
saw you looking ge and ill, es you do now, 
he would instantly think you were ing to 
“ie; and so beg to reproach himself for ar- 
yesterday’s excursion, Edmond is 
‘ometimies a wee bit too sensitive,” and even 
ay she ¢ lked, she was brushing out the Jon 
mame of dark hair, adjusting the pretty pin 
and white wrapper to her satisfaction. 

Dolores had suffered no injury from her im- 
mee ton. She was only a trifle paler, and more 
oy ng ul she protested against: appearing 
: ~ ‘nvacd so strongly, that finally Delia 
raided the flowing hair, and brought out a 
White gown in liew of the wrapper. 
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said, “but if you are not sure of your self- | 
contrel, you had best delay your mecting.” 
| “] will see her now,” be said, in a hoarse 
| voice, “and—and Delia, be good and let me 
| see her alone.” 
She looked sorrowfully at him. 
| 


“Why should you wish that?” | 
“Oh, 1 don’t know. A man feels such a | 
fool before his own women folk in cases like} 
this. Delia, don’t be rough on me!” 

She sighed. } 

“ Do as you will, Edmond ; but no good can 
come of it. Poor boy! poor boy!” then she | 
ushered him into Dolores’ reom, and, clos- | 
ing the door ‘behind her, went sadly away. 

As Edmond entered, the girl rose and held | 
out a slender hand to him, whilst a soft, faint 
colour steleover the whiteness of her face, with 
down-dropped eyes, in a low, sweet voice, she 
said,—- - 

“T want to thank you, Mr. Edmond, for all 
that you have done for me; but words are 
so poor, so inadequate. I cannot make you 
understand how deeply I feel the debt I ows 
you. How proud and glad J should be if I} 
could only find some -way in which to show | 
you my gratitude,” and then she paused, and 
he, still holding that slender hand, and thrilled | 
through and through by her sweetness and het 
beauty,’ answered, constrainedly : 

“I am glad to have been of service to you, 
Miss Pennant, and I would not have you feel 
the debt you are pleased to say you owe me, 
weigh heavily upon you. Your thanks more 
than repay me !’ 

Then she, hurt a little by his apparent cold 
ness, withdrew her fingers from his hold, and 
said in so low voice that it was scarcely above 
a whisper,— 

“Tn a little I shall leave here, and in your 
busy lives you will all probably forget me. I 
am not a person long to be remembered—but 
oh! I shall think often of these happy weeks, 
the happiest in all my life, and if the prayers 
of one so poor and weak can bless you, I shall 
never cease to, pray for those who made me 
glad with their kindness and solicitude ; ” and 
then a moment her dark eyes met his, and 
in that swift glance their mutual es was 
confessed. In an instant Edmond forgot all 
he should remember, and throwing prudence 
to the winds, he spoke humbly yet ardently,— 

“Miss Pennant, Dolores! Must you go? 
Oh, IT know I am mad, but love has made me 
so—love of you, my queen, my queen! You, 
know what manner of man I am; you know 
my surroundings ; it is presumptuous for me 

‘to address you in the words of love, and, yet 
—if you will stoop to take my heart, 1 will 
serve. you all my days-—I will work for you as 
never man worked before. I cannot give you 
riches, but I can give you solid comforis! I 
can so environ you with my care that trouble 
shall not toueh you! What will you do with 
me? What will you say to me?’ 

And then, like a child, in the innocence of 
her gentle heart, she stretched her hands to 
him. 

“JT love you!” she sighed ; “let me stay with 
you always!” 

He took her in bis arms, gently as one would 
touch a beautiful, frail flower, and leying his 
lips to her’s kissed her again and again in 
wordless rapture, until he saw that her face 
had paled, and felt that'she was rigid in his 
arms. 

“You are ill,” he cried. 
it, my darling?” 

She smiled at his anxiety, bit there was a 
look of pain about the perfect. mouth which 
alarmed him. 

“T am very foolish,” she panted, as he drew 
her down upon a couch, “ but sudden grief or 
sudden joy brings the old pain back here,” 
with her hands pressed upon her heart, “and, 
oh, it was joy to know you loved me! In a 
moment it will go, and I am daily growing 
stronger.” 

He waited until the paroxysm of pain had 





“Dolores, what is 





Twards she went to Edmond. 


passed, and then, with an arm about her, began 
to talk of their future, and she listened, with 





‘Miss Pennant would like to see you,’ she | so glad a 
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smile, so great a light in her on 
melancholy eyes, that Edmond forebore t: 
speak of her father, and his probably very pro- 
nounced objections to their marriage. 

l am a very uselk he Ipless 
said, with unaffected humility ; 
will show me how to reform. 
angry at your choice, Mr 


creat ure,” &ie 
“but Delia 
WHl she be 
Edmond ? L--I 


| mean, Edmond--—~” 


“No; how could you dream such a thing 
Dear eld Delia fairly worships you. Sweet 
heart, if petting could spoil ye 1, yor would 
soon be spoiled in this household 

With @ touching 
said ; 

“Ah! do not make a toy of me. If 1 am to 
be a workman's wife let. me le: f 
Oh! Edmond, make 

Worthy! Ab, was she not as far above him 
as the heavens in her innocence, 
sweet graces? 

He took her hand in his, what a white, frail 
morsel 1t was, and as he kissed it, humbly 
prayed, “ Heaven teach me how te merit s¢ 
dear a gift!” 

In a little while he ros 

* Come, let me introduce you to your people,” 
he said, laughing a little to cover his emotion 
“ Delia is in the kitchen; will yoa go to he: 
there?” : 

“Yes,” said Dolores, and he, drawing her 
hand within his arm, led her down to Miss 
Trevenen’s special domain. 

She was alone and making ‘pies, but she 
turned as they entered, and seeing their atti 
tude dropped a dish with a great clatter and to 
its utter destruction 

“Edmond!” she gasped, and then seeing thy 
shy gladness on the gir!’s sweet face, she covid 
not speak the words of counsel and reproof that 
had risen to her lips 

Instead, she went forward, and Dolores going 
to meet her, laid ber head upon her breast, and 
with tender, clinging arms about her neck, 
said : 

“ Rejoice with me, dear Delia. Heaven has 
been very good to me,” and then they cried 
together a little, as women will, when som 
great joy has killed pride fer awhile, and set 
self-control at defiance. ‘‘ You will teach me how 
to help him,” whispered the girl. “ You are sc 
wise, and I so foolish!” 

“T wouldn’t have you changed, dear child,” 
answered the other; “you are perfect as you 
are. Edmond, take her to Olive now; and—- 
and—oh! what a silly ol4 woman 1 am; but 
don’t mind me. I don’t often ory, because it 
makes my eyes and nose so red, and I can’t 
afford to spoil what natural charms TF have,” 
and then with gentle hands she thrust them 
from the room, and sinking into a choir wept 
as though her heart woulk! break, because she 
could see no least good in the future for those 
happy lovers. 

Olive received them in a far different 
manner. She was a little sore that she was 
no longer first with Edmond, and im her heart 
she felt that his new love could bring him no 
lasting joy. 

“Don’t say anything,” she cried.. “I know 
what has happened, and oh! with all my heart 
I am sorry!” 

Dolores drew back somewhat: frightened, 
great deal wounded by her manner, aiid ‘liv: 
went on,— 

“Miss Pennant, if you were my _brotlier’s 
equal I should have been glad to welcome you 
as sister; but you are a lady, he is of the rank 
and file, and nothing but evil can come of 
this betrothal !” , 

“Olive,” said Edmond, reproachfully, “ at 
least let Dolores have one day of unclouded 
joy; and if she is content to take me, know 
ing what I am, is not that sufficient?” 

“T believe she loves you,” the girl answered, 
quickly, “ but I doubt her courage te be true. 
Oh (turning to Dolores), if, you fail Edmond 
now I shall hate you all my life +” 

The young betrothed was very white, and 
her voice quivered ominously as she said,— 


sture of entreaty she 
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“For his sake I will try to be brave; and 
because he loves me, he forgives my short- 
comings. Will not you, dear Olive, show me 
the same mercy!” 

Perhaps the white smal) face, the deep, en- 
treating eyes, moved the invalid’s heart, for 
she drew down her dark head, and saying,-— 

““This is a sister’s’ kiss. I am your sister 
until you prove yourself unworthy of Ed- 
mond,” she touched her lips lightly to the 
girl’s brow; and then Edmond led her away, 
angry for the first time in his life with Olive, 
‘because she had cast the carli¢st shadow on 
their love. 

Nevertheless; that day was not a sad one, 
although it was cert aialy most embarrassing 
‘to Edmond, and he did not show to advantage 
when he made a clean breast of the matter to 
his father. Mr. Trevenen was unfeignedly 
grieved, and not a little vexed. 

“T wish she had wot come here,” he said, 
bitterly, “for you dou't suppose the Major 
will listen to your suit, although he must be 
told of it at once?’ 

“At ance! I don’t see the necessity,” cried 
Edmund, hotly ; “in three weeks he will come 
to take Dolores away. [I will tell him ail 
then.”’ 

“A Trevenen was never yet dishonourable,” 
«aid the old man, firmly. “I will have no 
clandestine doings under my roof. You must 
write the Major to-night. This case admits 
of no delay.” 

“You are very hard upon us. Of course he 
will remove Dolores at once; and the chances 
are we shall not meet or be allowed to corre- 
spond for two years—and by the time she 
attains her majority who knows what will 
have happened?’ 

“You must risk that, my boy. I am very 
sorry, but I should be sorrier still if L thought 

ou would act other than the honourable man 

believe you!” 

Then he saw Dolores, and spoke a few 
kindly words to her and kissed her in a 
fatherly way, whilst she clung to him, im- 
ploring him to bid her hope, whispering that 
all her bappiness lay at Little Bristow, and 
promising to serve end love bim as he knew 
she never could serve and love her own father. 

His heart ached for her, but he would not 
£0 from his word, so the letter was duly 
written, Edmond pleading his cause in manly 
fashion, confessing ihat only his great love 
fitted him to aspire to Miss Pennant’s hand, 
and yowing that if the Major would but give 
her into bis keeping he would make her life 
4 happy one, and surround her with all the 
good things he could command. 

Then they waited anxiously for a reply; but 
two days passed without bringing a line or a 
telegram. Then. on the third morning, as 
Delia was dusting the front parlour, she saw 
Major Pennant coming up the garden path 

She went and opened the door to him. 

“Where is Miss Pennant?” he demanded. 
“T wish to see her,” and trembling for Dolores 
she ushered him into her room. ‘You need 
not go,” he added to Delia. 

“Pack at once!” he said to the pale girl, 
who rose to greet him. “We leave here at 
noon. J intend taking you away before you 
ci further disgrace yourself.” — 

“ Father!" 

“ Be silent! T won't hear a word you have 
to say!” be thundered. “I- know you have 
played the fool, and placed yourself on a level 
with a common carpenter or whatever he may 
be. LT wish to hear no more. You are like your 
mother—a sentimental, impracticable idiot!” 

As she so cowered and shrank before him 
Delia’s courage rose within her 

“Sir,” she said, “my ‘brother may be a 
common workman, but he would never seek to 
degrade or insu!t any woman. My father—a 
common workman, too—reverences the memory 
of his dead wife. Let Edmond speak fo? him- 
self,” and whilst the Major glared speechlessly 
at her she touched the bell. “Send Mr. Ed- 
mond here,” she said to Jane, and then the 
two waited in silence for his coming. 











Delia would never forget the scene that fol 
lowed. The Major's angry imprecations and 
oaths, Edmond's contempt and proud defiance, 
or the terrified look on Dolores’ poor, pale 
face. 

Finally her father caught her hand 

“Come,” he said, “ we will wait for nothing. 
Send Miss Pennant’s belongings to this ad- 
dress (flinging down ac ard * and by Joavet if 
there is one thing missing [I'll have the law 
upen you.” 

Edmond strode forward with flashing eyes 
and clenched hands, but- Delia stayed him. 

“ Not that,” she said, with a scornful glance 
at the Major, “He is beneath it, and remem- 
ber Dolores.” 

The last three words touched the right chord 
in the young man’s heart. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, in a laboured voiag. 
“ Be true to me, and in time a!) will bewell!’ 

Dolores snatched her hand, from her father’s 

“J will love you all my life, and if in this 
world we never meet again, after death I shall 
be yours again—and ie YR yh nA peel 
bye! If I can write—I will, Ob! I wish you 
had never loved me!” She lifted her face then, 
and kissed pim with a wild abandon whilst her 
breath came hard and fast from between the 
pale lips. Then she turned to her father. “I 
am ready. It is my duty to go with you—but 
oh! I leave all my heart behind!” 

In a frenzy of anger he lifted the slight form 
in his arms, and for her sake Edmond did not 
step between. 

“ Heaven bless you!” 
Be true, dear beart!” 

“ Farewell—farewell!” she whispered back, 
and stretched out her hand to him, then it 
fell to her side, and the white face drooped 
low, the dark eyes closed. She had fainted. 

From the window they watched whilst she 
was driven away, and Delia dared utter no 
word of comfort to the white, stern-visaged 
young fellow beside her; nor did she seek to 
stay him when turning swiftly he went out, 
leaving her to her own sad thoughts and dis- 
mal forebodings. 

The days came and went, and to his pas- 
sionate letters there was no reply. It was as 
though Dolores were dead. 

“Twill go to her,” he said. 
is too much for me.” ; 

But ‘before all things were in train for his 
departure a message reached him from the 
girl. 


“rt 


he said. ‘ Good-bye. 


‘This suspense 


CHAPTER. VI. 

It soon became evident to the unhappy 
child that her father had other views for her. 
He had taken a house at a place called Clinton, 
ostensibly because it was cheap, really because 
an old and wealthy bachelor friend had a 
splendid place near, and Mr. Summerhays had 
seen and approved Dolores on her journey from 
Flanders to England. He had by this time 
sown his wild oats, and began to think of 
taking a wife. 

She must be young and pretty enough to 
give evidence to his good taste. Her birth 
and antecedents must be irreproachable. All 
these conditions Dolores Pénnant fulfilled. The 
oftener he saw her, the greater grew his ad- 
miration, and the fact that she gave him no 
encouragement only added fuel to the fire. He 
cared less than nothing that she had fancied 
herself in love with a “low-born fellow,” for 
Major Pennant had thought it wisest to give 
him a funny sketch of the poor child’s “ little 
affair,” saying to hintself as he did: 

“Tt's best to play the part of an honest. 
open-hearted parent, or that blundering fool 
(Dolores) will spoil everything!” 

“She will get over it!” said Mr. Summer- 
hays, decisively. “All romantic girls pass 
through a like experience!” ond then, without 
the least reference to Dolores, they began to 
discuss arrangements for her marriage. In the 
morning Major Pennant broke the news to her. 
She neither wept nor expostuTated; all she 
said was: 








| severity, she began to droop and fade 





tat 

“T eannot marry Mr. Summerhays, | jy», 
given my promise to Edmond!" ~ 

And then the storm broke, and she ga 
shuddering, cowering beneath the vile the 
her father hurled at her, and any little remain 
ing respect she had for him, died in that hoy, 
Oh, how immeasurably superior to him ou 
Edmond’s father, the common workman wl, 
treated women with a gentle deference )) 
deep-rooted reverence. 

1 have said she was not brave, and as day hy 
day the Major treated her with increas: 
He pe 
mitted her to receive no visitors. He allowo 
no dainties to be carried to the room where g\p 
was really a prisoner, and a dreadful apathy, 
fell upon her. _Then-when he thought he hy, 
reduced her to a proper state of submissioa, |, 
went to her. 

“Look here!” he said, coarsely, “this hy 
gone on too long, and there must be an endy 
it. You know I shall not yield. You had hog 


i 


do so whilst you can do it gracefully. Hen 


is the case in a nutshell. I owe Summerhay 
a pretty stiff sum of money. He is willing: 
cancel the debt if you will marry him. [| hay: 
a perfect right to dispose of your hand ag] se 
fit. Go down to Summerhays and tell him 
you have recovered your reason and are willy 
to accept him!” 

She owed her father no duty, and, alas! sl 
did not love him, but she obeyed him so far a 
to go down to her elderly suitor. She wa 
white as the lilies in the garden beyond, and 
there was a strangely vacant look in her eyes 

“My dear, young lady!” said Summerhays, 
rising and taking her hand, “ your presence 
gives me hope. Your father has told you whut 
I wish, and it only remains for you to settle: all 
minor arrangements!" 

The lovely, woful eyes met his 

“You must hear me first!” she said, ins 
low and broken voice. “Mr. Summerhays 
do not urge this suit upon me. I do aot love 
you—all my heart has gone from me to the 
man I hope one day to marry. I have lov 
him from the first. I shall love him to th 
Jast! Ah! be merciful, and let me go! 

But still he held her hand, smiling in 
superior-way. 

“My dear girl, [ am not ignorant of your 
story, and if you please we will not again refer 
to it. Iam confident you will not mak: tiv 
worse wife, because of the little innocent r 
mance in which you have figured as heroine.’ 

She fell at his feet in her agony of pain sod 
terror. 

“You will break my heart!” she crigi, 
wildly. “Oh, show me some mercy, I pm 
you—-as you hope for Heaven, pity me and le 
me go!” and still smiling, he lifted her from 
her knees gnd kissed her. 

“ Pretty’ Dolores, you don’t know what you 
ask,” ‘he said, gaily, “and if I took you a 
your word you would be sorry. There, go t 
your father and tell him I want him—togetaet 
we will make all. necessary preparations 10! 
the wedding,” and in wordless agony 
went. 

The next day a letter reached Edmond. | 
wis very, brief and very pitiful. 

“My father allows me to write you for ‘2 
last time; I cannot say what I would, as tt" 
note will not leave the house until it has bees 
submitted to him. Oh, my dear, forget me, 
and forgive me if you can. I am going te b 
married! I who promised to love you always. 
T cannot help myself (you know my cowardly 
heart), fate is too strong for me. I shall thik 
of you and pray fer you whilst Heaven grais 
me memory, and, if in life we never meet, lt 
death our souls will be united. [n a dream " 
came to me last night that my race is Hear 
ended—oh! Heaven be thanked, for I - 
tired—so tired! Pray your dear ones 3% 
mine to think as kindly of me as my great 
towards you will allow. And for the rest” 
for the ‘rest, good-bye, good-bye! Hears 


. ~ known! 
send you the happiness I have never knows: 
In an agony of dread and grie! 


Edmond 





Tal 
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—— 
down to Clinton, hoping against hope 
roe . yet might save his darling from the 
cacrifice demanded. But Major Pennant bad 
aid off. and the servants in charge of 
fased to give him any news con- 
cerning her. Dejected and haggard, he re 
tarned home. Delia met him with fond words 
vod warm embraces, with anxious question- 
erning Dolores; but Olive, having 
a little wildly, said,— 
I hate her—I 


varried her 
the house re 


ings cone 
xissed him 

“Tell me nothing about her. 
shal! hate her all my life!” 

“Be quiet,” Edmond answered, under his 
preath. “J will hear no word against her— 
there is not one of us worthy to touch her 


* * ¢ . 


hand.” 
* 


The slow weeks crept by, and what to 
fidmond were the beauty and brightness of 
<n» exceptionally lovely summer? He hod no 
news of Dolores, and life was a hard and 
heavy matter with him, whether she lived or 
was dead, whether she was now a wife, and 
in daty boind to forswear her true love, he 
did not know. Major Pennant had carried 
her off to Bournemouth, for there was that 
about the girl which reminded him of the 
pale, young mother whose husband and tyrant 
he had been. 

And Dolores! Well, she went about like 
one in a dream, neither weeping nor lament- 
ing, and ber loveliness grew daily more and 
more shadowy, her whole appearance more 
€ thereal 

Toward Mr. Summerhays she was 

courteous and submissive; but no word or 
slance of hers ever showed her false to that 
jeep love which filled her gentle heart. ‘She 
accepted his gifts but she never wore them; 
she never seemed to comprehend their value, 
md certainly she took no pride in them. But 
he made allowance for a young girl’s caprice, 
as he was pleased to cal] it, and being in the 
inain a good-natured fellow, allowed her to 
yo her own way, saying cheerfully to her 
father,— 
- “She will change after marriage—and look 
here, Pennant, I won't have her builied! 
Let her do as she pleases until the knot is 
tied |.” 

So they left her to her own resources, and 
they never guessed (perhaps one of them 
never cared) how her heart was breaking 
within her. And the preparations for the 
wedding went on ssevily. 

Mr. Summerhays had made handsome set- 
tlements, and, although Dolofes never knew 
it, his money provided her an exquisite trous- 
seau. 

She took no interest in it. She patiently 
submitted herself to modistes and milliners, 
who worked their will with her. 

“I leave all to you,” she said, apathetically. 
I do not understand or care for these 
things!” and they did not guess her apathy 
was the outcome of despair. 

Tn these days she often found it difficult to 

eave her room; and, after any slight exertion, 
she would fall into a deadly swoon, but the 
Major hid this from the bridegroom-elect, 
teasoning to himself that few men will take 
ailing wives to themse]ves. 
_ And now September had come, and he, 
Saving (by means best known to himself) ascer- 
tained that young Edmond was at Little 
Bristow, ventured to return to Clinton. 

The wedding was to take place in a fort- 
wight, and Mr. Summerhays wished his tenauts 
and employees to witness it. He was proud of 
#16 young betrothed, and he fully intended to 
be “a good husband, saying to his boon com- 
panion : 

_ A reformed rake, you know, is credited 
with making the most exemplary spouse ; and 
ye per be" peat, when once Dolores 
then she done el look a hundred times happier 
You Sever cade You don’t understand her 
Hed = u erstood her mother; in fact, my 
amen 8 22 don’t know how to treat a 

oman;” and 


DG 


| say nothing, remembering his heavy obliga 
| tions to his son-in-law elect 
On the day before the marriage was to take 
place Edmond sat in Olive’s room, listlessly 
turning the leaves of a sociely paper, when 
suddenly his eyes lit upon this paragraph : — 
“To-morrow, the thirteenth, will witness 
the marriage of Mr. Summerhays, of Summer- 
hays Hall, Clinton, to the lovely Miss Dolores | 


nant, whose services in India will be well re 
membered by most of our readers. The 
wedding will take place at the parish church.’ 

The paper fell from his hand, and 2» 
awful pallor and rigidity of his fa 
cried out in alarm 

“Edmond! dear Edmond! 
hardly! A woman who could be 
coerced into such a marriage is not wor 
or a regret. 

But he did rot hear her, as he ros 
in. search of his father. 

“Let me go!” he said. ‘I must her | 
and save-her!” and his face was as the face of | 
the dead. 

The elder man took the paper he held towards | 
him, and read the fatal paragraph. 

“ You can do no good,” he said, sorrowfully. 
“But go, I can manage alone. Only for our 
sakes do nothing rash. My boy! my poor 
boy !” and hand clasped hand a moment, then 
Edmond went out to make his simple prepara- 
tions; in which Delia helped with right good 
will. Only Olive turned ber face to the wall 
and -wept without restraint, because she 
thought she foresaw the ending of his journey. 

The train service to Clinton was so intricate 
and imperfect, that it was not until daybreak 
he reached the little sleepy village ; and having 
knocked up the one innkeeper, he went to his | 
room, bidding the servant to wake him early. 

Then, worn out by grief and travel, he fell 
into a deep slumber, and whilst he slept, the 
bride was being arrayed for the sacrifice. 

She had risen early, and the quiet of her 
manner struck a little thrill of fear through the 
first bridesmaid’s heart 

“Oh! Dolores!” she said, hovering about 
her. “If I could only hear you say you are 
happy, I should be content. ; 

A faint smile hovered about the exquisite 


vhe 


Olive | 
lon’ take it so 
easily 


b a tear 
amd went | 


se > 


| 
| 
| 


mouth. 

“I shall be happy soon,” she said, in a low 
voice. “Oh, yes, I shall be happy soon, and 
at rest!” 

The girl was frightened. 

“Why do you act and speak so strangely? 
she asked, wishing she were not alone with the 
bride; and then as she looked a great change 
— over the lovely face. The lithe young 
orm seemed to gather strength and fulness. 
The slender, white armis were slowly raised 
heavenwards, the small hands met and clasped, 
and a very ecstasy of love made the sad, sweet 
face divine. 

“Not in life, oh, not in life!” sighed the 
tender voice, “but in death—and after death, 
Edmond, for ever and for ever!” then the hands 
slowly fell apart, the longing arms drooped 
to her sides, and Dolores returned to the world 
of sorrow and strife 

The bridesmaid hung about her tearfully 
But she neither knew of, nor felt her tears ; | 
and when others came in to assist im arraying 
her, she submitted herself quietly ‘and 
patiently to their ministrations. : 

Pale as the snowdrop, calm as one who has 
reached a haven of rest, she suffered her father | 
to lead her to the carriage. St:tl pale and calm, | 
she walked up the aisle leaning upon his arm; | 
and there before the altar, uttered the vows 
that bound her to Summerhays 

“Afterwards, those who vaw her, said the 
calmness of death was upon her face. 

In the same quiet way she suffered his kiss, 
and still moving, acting like one in a dream 
took her place at the breakfast-table. She 
heard the babble of voices, the light careless | 
laughter all around; but her thoughts were | 








the Major frowned, but dared ! otherwhere, and a strange, faint smile a moment‘ dered your child! You stole her irom me in 


Pennant, only child of the gallant Major Pen-| , 


| of the room where he and the Major sat 


ly bride- 
whisper xd senutt 


broke the line of her lips, as the eld 
groom, leaning towards her 
mentally : 

“The road should blossom, the road should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day!” 

And the breakfast being ended she rose for 
the purpose of changing her dress; and the 
bridesmaids rose too en masse to accompany 
ier 

“No!” she said, very gently 
rather go alone are verv kin 
want to have a little time for though 

So they suffered her to go, and she 
slowly up to her own room, and kneelit 
bridal finery, she prayed for 
deliverance. Prayed, too, with 
heart, that Edmond might forg 
happiness with some other and wi 
than she 


“Tf wou 
ind, but I 


Lot 
aer 


* * * * 


Edmond woke to hear 
snd with a great horror 
heart, he rushed downstairs. 
For whom are those 
asked the landlady. 

“For Miss Pennant, sir. She was married 
this morning. Folks say against her will. Sir, 
what is the matter Oh! lor, how bad you look 
to ibe sure!” 

He dropped into a chair. 

“Married! Oh, Heaven! after ali I am 1 
late—too late! Why did you not rouse me? I 
could have saved her then. Married! Dolores 
married !” 

“Sir,” the woman said, in a kindly tone. 
“T didn’t know, I did not guess you were th 
lady's lover. But even if I had called you, 3 
wouldn’t have been any good. She’s a sweet 
and gentle young lady, but she daren’t go 
trary to her -wretch of a father’s word 
ain’t got no manner of courage.” 

Even as she spoke, a manservant rushed in 

“Some brandy quick, Mrs. Silver. Oh, lord! 
I do feel bad. I’m going down to the charch to 
stop the ringers. ‘Miss Dolores is dead!” 

“Dead!” cried Mrs. Silver, shrilly 

Dead!” echoed a man’s voice, in a hoarse 
and broken way. “ Wot 4/” and he 
grasped the servant's arm fiercely. “It is not 
true. Oh! for the love of Heaven say it is 
not irue!” 

“TI wish I could,” th 2 in awed 
tones, “but it’s true as Gospel would 
go to her room alone, and was so long away 
that her maid went at last to tell her the 
carriage was waiting 


Sie 


the sound 


bells, tea 


rere 


+ 


bells ring 


¢<on 


She 


dea. 


She found her on her 
knees, and she hadn’t changed her dress, 01 
taken off one jewel. Lucy was a little scared, 
but she spoke to her, and getting no answer 
shook her gently by the shoulder. To her 
horror that poor young thing fell to the ground 
like a log, and she knew at the first glance a 
her face she was dead! Dr. Ingle says it was 
heart disease that took her off, but we who 
know a thing or two, say between ’em old 
Pennant and Summerhays had broke her 
heart”; and before he could finish Edmond 
had rushed bareheaded into the road, and was 
running like a madman towards the Major’s 
house. It could not be she was dead, his 
darling, his cherished one! Ob, Heaven! be 
kind and give her back to him! 

He reached the house, where all was in a 
state of fearful excitement. The guests had 
flown, but Summerhays remained, of cours 
and hearing voices at the hall door looked out 


a or 


together in mental agony 

Seeing Edmond’s strange, wild face, his 
uncovered head, and agitated manner, the sei 
vant refused him admission, but he was not 
to be thwarted. 

Thrusting the man aside, he entered, and 
was met by the Major, who fiercely told him 
to quit the house, and tried to bar his pas- 
sage. 

“Out of my way,” Edmond said, in a low: 
tone of concentrated rage and hate. “Out of 
my way lest I murder you, as you have mur- 
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life, but death has made her mine again. ft 


will not leave until 1 have seen her!” 

“It is little he asks,” said Summerhays, in 
a low and stricken voice; “let him have his 
will. I wish to Heaven I had never stepped 
between them. Lucy, take this gentleman to 
~—~to her room, and let no one disturb him.” 


* * * > * 


Alone with his dear dead, and alone while 
life should last. All his passion was gone 
now, his wild ravings awed into silence as he 
bent over the unconscious form. 

With a hand that did not tremble, he _un- 
covered the fair sweet face, never fairer, never 
sweeter than now with the peace of death 
upon it. It lay like a snowy flower in the 
midst of the unchapleted dusky tresses. About 
the tender mouth there lingered a faint smile, 
as though in death she had seen some glad 
Vision. 

_Even the vows she had spoken, the plain 
circlet of gold on her finger, were but idle 
things now. She was his once mire, his very 
own, and none could take her from him. ~ 

He bent and kissed the cold, sweet lips that 
might never more respond to his caresses. He 
laid his hand gently upon ber throat as 
though he hoped to feel some pulsation there, 
and then he trembled like a child, and for a 
moment his manhood seemed slipping from 
him 

In an agony of grief he fell upon his knees, 
where so short awhile ago she had knelt and 
prayed, and deep down in his heart was the 
cry,— 

“Oh, take me too! What have I to live 
for now? My girl! my girl! All the years that 
may come can bring me nothing good, I, 
having lost you!” then he rose up, and all 
the beauty and brightness of early manhood 
had gone from him for ever ! h 

He gave one long, deep anguished look at 
the sileut face gpon the pillows, then rever- 
ently replacing the covering went out of the 
room and from the house for ever. For him 
joy could never be, only in patience must he 
possess his soul, and wait for the end which 
seemed so far away. 

On the fourth day they buried her, and the 
road was lined with curious and sympathetic 
spectators, for the story of Dolores’ love and 
death had spread through the length and 
breadth of the county. 

“The roads shall mourn and be veiled in gloom, 

So fair a corpse shall leave its home ; 

Shou!d mourn and shoald weep, ah, well-away ! 

8o fair a corpse shall pass to day! * 

The Major and Mr. Summerhays were chief 
mourners; but there stood close by the open 
grave an uninvited guest, whose grief was too 
deép for either to gauge—who, when he turned 
at last from her resting-place left all that was 
goodly and glad behind with her. 

He knew nothing of the pitying glances 
that followed him, of the hearts moved to 
tenderness by the white anguish of his face 
He only knew that he had loved her as it is 
given few women to be loved. He only knew 
that he had lost her, and that the bitterness 
of death had fallen upon him. 


* 7 * * * 








It was midnight when he reached home, 
but the little household was astir. His father 
met him at the door. 

“My boy!” he said, brokenly, ‘ 
and as hand clasped hand a great tremor 
shook the young man from head to foot and 
made words impossible. 

With a groan he entered the pleasant room 
she had once made bright, but would never 
brighten any more. 

Delia ran to mes 


» 


my boy 


t him, drew him into his 


chair, and kneeling beside him with her arms 4 
about his neck, drew his head down upon her 
breast 

Then, and then only, for the first and last 


time, did he break utterly down, and the 
terrible hoarse sobs of a strong man racked 
him, and Delia cduld utter no, word of com- 
fort, only she “lifted up her voice and wept,” 


clinging to him with almost motherly love 
and tenderness. 

And when he lifted his shamed, blurred 
face, and brokenly prayed her to forget his 
weakness, to leave him to his misery, she 
obeyed in silence, and, still weeping, quietly 
went to comfort Olive. 

In the morning he returned to his old duties. 
When he raised the invalid in his strong arms 
she touched his face with her slender hand in 
| @ caressing way. 

“My dear, my dear! I wish I had died, 
not Dolores! I wish I had been kinder to her 
whilst she was yet with us! Now I can never 
atone! Oh, Edmond! oh, Edmond! what 
shall I say to you?” 

“Say nothing. I—I could not bear it, yet 
—-the blow is too recent. But she understands 
now, as she forgave long ago, all that might 
seem harsh in your conduct. Later on we 
will talk together. Not now—not now, with 
the grass yet ungrown upon her grave.” 

* * * a * 

The little household settled down to the old 
routine of duties, but the brightness was gone 
for ever from it with all that had made. Ed- 
mond’s life sweet. ' 

Year in and year out the grave-faced man 
laboured early and late, winning honour and 
esteem. 

When worn with years and toil Old Edmond 
quietly sank to rest, his son filled his place, 
and was father and brother alike to Delia and 
Olive—whose hearts beat high with pride 
wher at last he was elected Mayor of Little 
Bristow. And only to his soul did he confess 
“that riches and honour are at the best dead 
sea fruit without the crowning glory of a 
woman's love.” ° 

[THE END.] 








WOMAN’S BIRTHRIGHT 

The birthright of woman is beauty, says 
Lady Colin Campbell. To her has been given 
the duty of incarnating that beauty which is 
the ideal of the-human race through all the 
ages, the ideal which has been at the root of 
nearly all commerce since the beginning of the 
world. Once man’s physical needs of nunger 
and thirst were satisfied, he turned to woman's 
beauty as the magnet to the pole, and for 
that beauty he has always been ready to fight 
and struggle and kill his fellow-man. To deck 
her beauty, divers risks their lives in the 
depths of the ocean, miners give up’ the light 
of the sun to extract precious stones and gold 
from the hearts of mines; machines are in- 
vented to weave fine linen and exquisite stuffs 
of all kinds to cover her fair body; trappers 
face the Arctic night and ice-bound seas t@ get 
| the precious furs she desires to keep her warm ; 
tens of thousands of industries have sprung 
into being solely subservient to her capr‘ce 
and ever-changing taste. Without the incen- 
tive given by the beauty of woman, where 
would commerce or art be? As Eve first 
opened the portals of knowledge, and taught 
nian to rise out of the slothful content which 
he shared with other animals in the Garden of 
Eden, so her daughters have continued to 
supply the incentive for ever-new developments 
and advance in.knowledge on the part of man. 








Roman Noumerats.—The Roman numerals 
with which we are all so familiar were origi- 
nally mere picture writing. When the Roman 
of remote antiquity wanted to mark the num- 
ber one, he drew a single straight line or digit, 
to represent the uplifted, forefinger, For two 
he drew two digits, for three III., and for 
four he represented, not the modern innovation 
{V., but the good old clock-dial symbol IIIT. 
The V. is a rade hieroglyphic of one hand, 
the broad stroke standing for the four fingers 
united, while the narrow one stands for the 
extended thumb. X. probably represents o 
double of the Indian man figure with out- 
stretched arms and legs like a colossus, the 
hand having disappeared entirely by disuse. 








Gems 

Brilliant sayings are not always moral ces 

One thorn of experience is worth a whol 
wilderness of warning. 

No man is living as God means that he shoulg 
who is not living to help others liv: 

When a man’s honesty is only protected by 
a policy, it will be held at a premium. : 

The axe cleaves the wood, but it is lar 
because of the weight of the poll by 
edge. 


gely 


hind th 


A fine character will yield a noble life; by 
it cannot exist unless it is built up day afte 
day with noble deeds. 

The will of God be done; but, oh, the 
speakable loss for us if we have missed ou 
opportunity of doing it. 


A good man and a wise man may at times be 
angry with the world, and at times grieved fa 
it; but no man was ever discontented with the 
world if he did his duty in it. 

The desire for esteem is one of the strouges 
and most far-reaching forces in human nature. 
No one has sunk so low as to be quite beneath 
its influence; no one has risen to such moral 
or spiritual heights as to be quite above and 
beyond its power. 


Toilet Hints 

For chapped lips: Two teaspoons of clarified 
honey and a few drops of perfume put on ire 
quently, : mas 

For unpleasant breath (if continued): 
Muriatic acid, 5 to 10 drops; barley-water, om 
tumbler; ‘a little lemon-juice, Drink two or 
three times a day for a few weeks. 

Spirits of lavender (one ounce), rose-waier 
(one pint), and distilled water (half a pint) 
mixed together, make a cool aromatic lotion 
for the face and neck. ie 

The drops which ooze from the vine in May 
and June are said to supply a fine cosmetic. 

An infusion of horse-radish in milk is a sai 
wash for the complexion. 

A reffeshing lotion can be made from one 
teaspoonful of the liquor of potash, two ands 
half ounces of pure water, and a few drops ci 
eau-de-Cologne. ° 

For freckles, the following will do wonders: 
Muriatie acid, one drachm ; rain-water, half 
pint, and spirit of lavender, thirty drops. 
Apply with a camel-hair brush to the spots two 
or three times a day. 

The famous Roman balsam paste 's made 
with one ounce of bitter almonds, the same 
quantity of barley-flower, and a little honey 
Spread on the face thickly at night, and was) 
‘off in the morning. 

To induce colour: 
one ounce; glycerine, two ounces; 
four ounces ; rub in and wipe with 2 s 
Another lotion for the same purpose !s 
spoonful of tincture of benzoin mixed with 
ounces of rose-water. 








Dilute liquid ammonia, 
and water, 
soft towel 
a table- 


thr 
three 


Fn 
THE MAGIC OF EDUCATION. | 
Let that man gloat, whose ill-considered pica 
Calls life a follaw mockery—a bead 
Within the whirlpool of a grasping greed— 
A worn bark drifting on a Iuckless sea— 
A rose without a rose’s liberty— a 
A blind man’s journey, with no guide 
A. weary, passing show for none to heed-— 
A weary, passing 8 ‘or none to heec- 
Let that man gloat ! Then, let him come to 
me! 


I'll tell him that, beyond his narrow ken, z 
ere blooms a field whose glories are 


rare ; 
‘That all the prizes won by living men 

Are infinitely vague-—beneath compere. 
Pll tell him, but.to touch Minervas a“ 

To feel the fanning of her subtle breat, 
Would fire a life whose limitless domain . 

Cannot be bordered by the realms of deat 
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Gleanings 


—— 

Ir is a wise old saw that knows its own 
broken teeth. . 

Booxs take exercise. You frequently hear 
of s popular novel haying “ quite a run.” 

very man knows a good use to which some 
other man might put his money. 

Inentrv1ep.—The general post-office at Paris 
once received a letter addressed “ To Monsieur, 
my son, Rue-——, ete.,” They were going to 
send it to what in France corresponds to our 
dead-letter office, but a clerk objected. 

“There must be two fools in that family,” 
he said. “We shall’ find out to whom it 
belongs. 

Sure enough. In a few days a stupid-look- 
ing youth entered, and said to the clerk, “Td 
like to find out if you haven't kept here a 
ietter for me from my. father.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the clerk. “ Here it is.” 

Menta Varrations.——If there is anything 
certain, it is that no intelligent person will 
retain all the same views at thirty that he held 
at twenty, or retain those at fifty that he held 
at thirty. Nor are these mental variations to 
be deplored. Emerson says: “Why should 
you keep your head over your shoulder, lest 
you contradict somewhat you have stated in 
this or that public place? Suppose you should 
contradict yourself—what then? It seems to 
be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your 
memory alone, but bring the past for judgment 
into the thousand-eyed present, and live ever 
in a new day.” 

Brack aNp Gren Txa.—One of the scien- 
tists at the Agricultural College at Tokio has 
been investigating the subject of the difference 
in the colour of tea leaves, and he offers the 
following explanation: In making green tea 


the leaves are steamed as soon as — are 
ea 


gathered ; in the case of black tea the leaves 


are allowed to ferment before drying. The | 


result is that the finished black tea contains 
auch less tannin than the green. The original 
tea leaf possesses an oxidising enzyme, which 
1s destroyed in the green tea by steaming. In 
black tea, during fermentation, the enzyme 
oxidises the tannin, and gives rise to a brownish 
product. 

Tue Avtocrars Lerren.—The autograph 
letter is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Shorthand and the typewiter have killed it. 
No business man nowadays writes a letter. It 
is an age of short cuts, and even literary men 
find it more profitable to dictate than to write 
their copy. One of the most. successful of 
inodetn newspaper proprietors said that he had 
hot written a letter for seven years, although 
his private correspondence amounted to more 
than fifty letters daily. Cabinet Ministers alone 
seem to cling to the old tradition. Lord Salis- 
bury abhors § beh aria letter, and Arthur 
Balfour writes a large part of his correspond- 
ence himself. Even Mr. Ohamberlain, who is 
essentially up to date, seems to regard the 
typewriter as altogether inferior to the tele 
graph as a vehicle for conveying his opinions. 


A Livy Howsrmoow.—-A newly-married 
couple were on their way from Antwerp to 
Paris, when one of their fellow-passengers cut 
his throat with a razor in the railroad carriage 
in which they were travelling. Another shock 
awaited them in Paris. A visitor in the hotel 
in which they were staying was killed in the 
itt In their presence. On Sunday they called 
on @ friend living in Paris, who had invited 
a to lunch at his house. When extending 
the invitation the friend observed, laughing, 

You will not find any corpses with me” but 
when they arrived at the house the host 
a them with the request to have the 
es Put off, as his servant had died that 
was ‘ne ina bath from heart. disease. This 
then 0 ; ry - for the bride, who fainted and 
aay nto hysterics. The couple subse- 
“weatly took the first train back to Antwerp. 





A SPINsTER rarely reaches that age when sh: 
can be said to be in her declining years. 


Ir is always the jaded and weary sinner who | 


declares: “Now. I'm going to swear off.” 


_ Ir all the people knew what they were talk- 
ing about, there wouldn't be nearly so much 
said as there is now. 

A Remarkaniz Orrration.—A rv 
operation, which has created 
cominent, was performed recently by a 
geon. ; 


markable 


was confidently hoped that 
successful. 
contingent upon the success of the operation. 
As the patient expresses it: “4 suppose I will 
see through. the eye of a rabbit, and undoubt- 


edly be scared to death every time I-see a man | 


with a gun or a dog.” 


Noist Markers WaNtrep.—Even 
legged inhabitants of the Royal Mews at 
Buckingham Palace shared in the ‘busy 
preparations for the Coronation ceremony. The 
riding school looked wonderfully picturesque, 
for it is hung with the flags of almost al! 
nations ; and here the horses have been taken o 
various mornings to accustom them to the 
aspect of the decorated streets on Coronation 
Day, even the King’s own Charm occasionally 
sharing in the exercise. Drums are beaten in 
the centre of the hali, and youngsters are ad- 
mitted, with the special and welcome injunc- 
tion “to make as much noise as they can”! 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE Law.—There 
times when differences of rank do not 
count, and an Irish soldier is said to have 
chanced upon one of them during the late war 
in Cuba. He was discovered by the sergeant 
of his company in a hole, well out of the way 
of even a stray shot, when he should have 
been engaged on active service. “Get out of 
that hoie!” commanded the sergeant, sternly. 
“Get out of it this minute!” The broad 
Krish face looked up at him with stubborn re 
sistance written on every feature. “ You may 
be me superior officer,” he said, boldly, “but 
all the same, Oi'm the’ wan that found this 
hole fir-rst!” 


Tar Force or Serarnei.—Some doubt 
having been felt as to the stopping power of 
the balls_of the shrapnel of the latest and 
lighter field pieces introduced into the German 
Army, or, in other words, as to whether a 
man or a horse struck by a shrapnel ball is at 
once placed out of action, a series of experi- 
ments have been lately carried out to o~-ain 
information on the matter. From a recently 
issued official publication we learn that it has 
been found that 80 per cent. of the hits made 
by the balls or splinters of shrapnel at ranges 
up to 2,000 metres would place a man out of 
action at any distance within 100 metres of 
the place where the shell burst. The sar 
result would also be obtained against horses 
if the hit was on any of the bones or more 
iniportant organs. 

Beer Suear.--The development of the beet 
sugar industry in this country gives an interest 
to the methods in use for utilising the residue 
of the beets after the sugar has been extracted. 
In the factories from twelve to fifteen per cent. 
is extracted from the weight of the beets. This 
residue is known as “melasse.” The nourish- 
ing qualities of this melasse for animals has 
‘been known, but on account of its slimy con- 
dition it could not be properly utilised. At 
the patent office in Berlin an application is 
cone ees for the utilisation of sawdust 
if combination with melasse as a food for ani- 
mals. It will surprise the average reader to 
know that sawdust is really more nutritious 
than straw, but tables are presented showing 
thut this is the case. Birch, poplar, alder, 
acacia, beech, pine, and walnut have albumen, 
nitrogen, and fatty substances in varying pro- 
portions, but all of them to a greater degree 
than straw. ' 


the four 


are 


considerable | 
aur. | 
Tt consisted in replacing the cornea of | 
the eye of a man who had been blinded in an | 
explosion, with the cornea of a Belgian hare. | 
The operation was a very declicate one, but it | 
t it might prove | 
Some interesting speculations are | 


Tue Best Foop.—Moderation in « 
| must ever be of great valu 
retarding the advent 
caters rapidly bring 
by taking in mor 
reted, naturally resulting ix 


vessels, and 





as an agent 
of sx | Large 
orsific deposits 
thar s utilised ex- 
bloc} the 
lestroying their normal functions 
According to the best authorities, the follow- 
ing are the best articles of food as conta ning 
the least of earthly salts :—Fruit, fish, poultry, 
and young mutton or beef, because of their 
Deng less nitrogenous. 
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Baerpinec SNAKEs. 
paid in India for 
ls and venomou 
payment, in respect 
rupees or thereabouts 
however, to be exercised in the distribution 
of these, rewards, and it is an old story that 
in one district, ut whith a fair sum was offered 
for dead cobras brought in, the simple-minded 
natives took to breeding them, and cobra- 
farming, while it lasted, showed an excellent 
return on a moderate outlay of capital and 
abou 


siderable rewards 
destruction of wild 
snakes, the Govern- 
of a tiger being fifty 
caution } 


Lor 


th 
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Tse Parace oF THE Hacve.—The Palace of 
the Hague, which is the official residence of 
Queen Wilhelmina and Duke Henry, though a 
most imposing and splendid pile of buildings, 
was built by William IT. on the site of a hunt- 
ng lodge, and the great suite of rooms vie in 
spiendour with the State apartments of Wind- 
sor, of Potsdam and of Versaill It was at 
the Palace of the Hague the Queen was 
born, there that she was confirmed, and, though 
the coronation festivities were celebrated at 
Amsterdam, Her (Majesty is always most 
anxious that the Hague, and the Hague alone, 
should be regarded as the capital of her 
country 

An Ivxcentous Ropent. 
man, writing to The Pioneer, bewails the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of the rat. The rat, he 
says, even in death, is a formibale enemy of 
man, as everyone acquainted with the plague is 
aware. As illustrative of the clever rodent’s 
powers, he relates the following incident:— 
“On one occasion a rat was caught alive on a 
ship and thrown overboard. A seagull was 
floating by the side of the ship. Immediately 
there ensued a battle royal, and the rat 
strangled the seagull to death. He then sat 
upon the carcass of the seagull, unfurled its left 
wing to catch the wind, and, working the right 
wing as an oar, set sail for the shore!” 

Resourcervtyess or Cxuixese Cooxs.—If 
there is one sphere of European domestie Sife in 
which, more than another, the Chinaman finds 
scope for the exercise of his own peculiar in- 
genuity, without doubt it is in the regions 
dedicated to the pursuit of the culinary art. 
Here he will allow no obstacle to daunt him, 
no unforeseen contingency to catch him un- 
awares. Should you, having ordered two chops 
for the dinner of yourself and your wife, sud- 
deniy, all unthinking, bring in a friend to share 
veur humble meal, you will find the cook out 
of two chops has miraculously created a third 
—created it so skilfully out of odds and ends 
of meat deftly strang together that only the 
practised eye ‘may discern the difference. 

Fortune ror A Brrp.—A very wealthy lady 
named Silva died recently in Lisbon, and left 
her entire propetty to a cock. The lady m 
question was a fervid spiritualist, and a firm 
believer in the theory of the transmigration of 
souls. She imagined that the soul of her dead 
husband had entered the body of the rooster, 
and therefore she caused a special fowl house 
to be built for the bird, and ordered the ser- 
vants to pay particular attention to _the 
“master’s” wants. She was extremely jeal- 
ous of the hens, and whenever one of them 
was found coquetting with Pedro, as the cock 
was called, its neck was wrung. The disgust 
of the relatives when the old lady's will was 
disclesed can be imagined, and a lawsuit would 
have followed had not one of the heirs adopted 
the simple expedient of having the wea thy 
fowl killed and thus becoming the next im ste- 
cession. 
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By FLORENCE HODGKINSON. 
Author of “Ivy’s Peril,” “Guy Forrester’s Secret,” “Kenneth’s Choice,” etc., ete. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Sir Reginald Charteris Jay dying, and anxiously 
awaits the arrival of his heir, Royal Charteris. Royal 
arrives in the nick of tame, and the last words of his 
father exact a promise from him that the secret he 
then confides to him shall not be revealed without 
the consent of the person concerned. 

Nell Fortescue is leit an orphan at-the early age of 
ten, and is adopted by her grandfather, Lord Delamere. 
Unhappily, his lordship lived but a short time to watch 
over his grandchild. In his will he left her an ample 
fortune when she should come of age, with an allow- 
ance for her use in the meantime. Little Nell ie left 
in charge of Mrs. Delamere, and not realising her for- 
runate position, and not being over kindly treated, 
she determines to earn her own living. 


OHAPTER IT. 

mg DWIN, Lord Delamere, was not 
what one would call a good man. 
If he had none of poor Claude’s 
faults, he at least lacked his vir- 
Fos. main tues. His heart was nearly as 
narrow as his mother’s, but the few he really 
admitted within its bounds were cherished with 
an intensity and passion little to be expected 
from one of his outward coldness. and indif- 
‘erence. 

Almost from babyhood he had been devoted 
t« Claude. He had expostulated with him 
when he saw the recklessness of his career; 
but he had loved him through it all ; and when 
he reached the obscure German Spa, where his 
brother lay dead, he took a solemn oath, by 
Claude’s still, silent form, to be revenged on 
his murderer. 

For though Mrs. Delamere and her second 
sou never spoke of poor Claude’s ending; 
though the general impression was that he had 
died of some malignant fever, the truth was 
still more terrible. He had been stabbed to 
the heart in a drinkigy quarrel, arising out of 
some dispute at the gambling tables. Two 
young Englishmen were concerned in it. They 
managed to effect their escape before the 
iuthorities were on the alert, or one, if not 
both, would certainly have been arrested. 

The affair created a profound sensation; the 
more so as the murdered man had _ been 
traveling in company with the two others, ap- 
parently on terms of great intimacy. All three 
young, fast, and reckless, they bad chosen to 
roam about the Continent under assumed 
names, so that Claude’s identity was not even 
guesse at, and, but for finding a letter from 
idwin in his pocket, the host of the hotel 
where he had been staying would have been 
utterly at a loss to know where to write to his 


relations. 





lo this hotel-keeper, an Englishman, Edwin 
opened his heart sufficiently to reveal his 
brother's name and rank, and to assure him of 
an ample reward if only he would assist in 
finding the escaped assassins, 

J he host was willing enough to earn money, 
but he declared the task was impossible. The 
young men had not been many hours in his 
house. He had seen but little of them. He 
remembered they all looked distinguished, and 
seemed to have plenty of money. He thought 
at the time they were singularly unlike for 
brothers, as they described themselves to be. 
Chey. seemed to have plenty of money, and no 
particular harm in them. Three young men 
oat for a frolic had been his own verdict of 
them 

Edwin grew impatient 

“One of those men has killed my brother, 
Surely vou can describe them?” ~ 

Mr. Clarkson felt, dubious. 

“You see,” he confessed, slowly, “I could 
recognise either of them at a moment’s glimpse. 
Y would undertake to p'ck either of them out 


from among a hundred, but I am not good at 
descriptions. They were gentlemen, that was 
plain enough.” 

Edwin felt exasperated. 

“Surely you know what they were like? You 
must have noticed if they were tall or short, 
dark or fair, I should think?” 

“They were all tall,” replied Boniface, 
quite relieved at a question he could answer 
“Mr. John, as they called him, was fair, and 
locked as if he knew too much about drink 
ing. He was the eldest of the three. Curly 
was younger ; not much under thirty, though. 
I didn’t like his face, it was so dark and 
scornful. He seemed quite led by Mr. John, 
though it was easy to see he had a temper of 
his own, for all that.” 

“ And this is all you care to tell?” 

“My lord,” said the older man, quietly, 
“don’t be offended at my plain speaking, but 
can’t you let the dead past lie? Your brother 
was buried here. Over in your own place you 
can put up a tablet to him. Why let people 
suspect. that the poor fellow who was killed 
in a gambling fray was an English noble- 
man?” 

“I shall not Jet anyone suspect it until I 
have found his murderer,” said Edwin, dog- 
gedly. “I mean to do that, if I spend my 
life in the attempt! He was my only brother, 
and the villain who killed him shall not get 
off scot-free !” ° 

Mr. Clarkson shook his head. 

“He'll have trouble enough without any 
pursuit of yours, my lord. Don’t you see, 
poor fellow, his life must always be~& banned 
one? He’l] never be sure you are not on his 
track. ‘ake my word for it, Lord Delamere, 
whichever of those two men killed your 
brother will lead a cur’s life, without any 
attempt of yours.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because it’s one of them did it, not both. 
It doesn’t take two men to give a stab. 
Whichever did the work—‘Mr. John’ or 
‘Curly ’—-depend upon it the other will make 
his life a misery to him. There wasn’t a 
generous thought about either of those two, 
and whichever had the other in his power 
would make him feel it.” 

“I’m glad of it,” said Lord Delamere, 
cruelly. “I should like to think he paid for 
his sin.” 

“Remember, my lord, it was but the work 
of a moment that killed your brother—one 
passionate moment did the mischief. It seems 
to me the man pays for it over and over again, 
since his whole life must be spent in hiding.” 

Lord Delamere told his mother the truth. 
Marion suspected it, but the miserable story 
went no further in the family. Mrs. Dela- 
mere did not agree with Edwin’s views. She 
thought no punishinent too bitter for the man 
who had killed her firstborn, but she objected 
to Edwin’s life being spent in the quest for 
vengeance. Why could he not marry his cousin, 
and settle down as a wealthy nobleman? 

“T give you my word, mother, if I have not 
found out the truth by Nell’s twentieth birth- 
day I wil! marry her and do my best for her, 
poor child. But Claude’s death has unsettled 
me. I should make a wretched husband if 
you compelled me to settle down with this 
awful longing for vengeance on my soul. 
Give me four years, and I promise you either 
to gain my object, or abandon it as hopeless.” 

So it was given out Lord Delamere had 
gone to America. He drifted altogether out 
of society ; only at his mother’s entreaty did 
he promise to come home when Nell’s two 





years at St. Hilda’s ghould be over. Mrs, 


‘ 





Delamere wished the marriage to take place 


then. Edwin gave no pledgé as to that, but 
he agreed to come to some understandmy 
with his cousin, and with that Mrs. Delamere 
was forced to be content. 

It was a long and heart-sickening search. 
To begin with, Edwin had to rake up every 
incident of his brother’s past life, and that in 
itself was painful. Claude’s boon companion: 
seemed so numerous that to find out which of 
them could have gone abroad with him was 
hopeless, until one day, by the merest acci 


dent, he gained help from a quarter whence 


he least expected it. 

An old friend of his grandfather, who had 
taken an interest inthe family on that a 
count, met him and invited him to lunch. 

“ They told me you were in America!” said 
the old General, in surprise. 

“T have been there, sir, and may have to 
go again. I am engaged in some very int: 
resting researches.” 

“You go in for science, eh? Well, at least, 
it'll keep you out of mischief. But, dear me, 
who ever heard of a scientific Delamere ! 

“T am afraid I am not much like the Delo 
meres.” 

“No! Well, you can’t help your looks. } 
certainly are not like your poor brother; b 
was a Delamere, every inch.” 

“Claude was just like my father, I always 
heard.” 

“Yes. And he was cut off too soon, poor 
fellow. That must have been a terrible fever 
to cut off both of them so soon.” 

Edwin’s heart beat. Could it be possibi 


| he was to hear ahything new to him? 


“Claude was quite alone when he died, 
sir,” he said, quietly. “He had gone abroad 
and none of us got to him in time.” 

“1 remember his starting. I was going to 
Marseilles to meet my son, and I travelled ax 
far as Calais with Claude and his two ffiends. 
They were going in for a piece of fun, gave 
themselves out as three brothers, if I re 
member right. They seemed so full of hope 
and life, poor lads! It gave me quite a turn 
when I heard, not a month later, two of them 
were dead.” _... 

“T never knew that. We were not intimate 
with Claude’s friends. Which of them died!” 

“Poor Ralph Charteris. His father bos 
never held up his head since. I hear, though, 
after all, you could hardly regret the lad’s 
death, for was going to ruin headlong.” 

“IT have met him,” said Jord Delamere, 
slowly. “I remember wondering what Claude 
could see in him. I never fancied him.” 

“Nor I Yet he was his father’s darting, 
and that nice, steady elder brother cant 
even get a civil word from Sir Reginald, they 
do say. Well, one Shingt the property’s en- 
tailed, so he can’t disinherit Royal, however 
much he may wish it.” 

This speech was hardly heard at all vy 
Edwin, so impatient was he to ask a_questior 
which yet must be put with seemmg in 
difference lest General Brereton shuld sus 
pect all that hung upon it. 

“What has become of the third of that 
unlucky party?” he asked at last. “I cant 
recall his name now for the life of me.” 

This was strictly true. 

“Young Dalrymple,” said the General, 
little knowing the boon he was conferring 
wpon his listener by those two words. “He 
was in the Guards, you know, with Delamere 
I wonder you haven’t heard of that!” 

“J have lived quite out of the world 
lately,” said Edwin, wondering what it was 
he ought to have heard. “I have quite lost 
sight of him.” 

‘he General smiled.grimly. 

“So have most of us, I fancy. Johan Dal 
rymple was cashiered for drunkenness and 
insubordination. Just fancy that, sir! Av 
officer and the son of as true a gentleman a* 
ever breathed. It killed his father. He hadn't 
even the comfort of thinking his. boy ha 
been hardly dealt with. They say the lad was 
never steady, but that he went from-bad to 
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“I MUST ASK YOU ONE QUESTION,” EDWIN SAID SLOWLY, “WAS YOURS THE HAND THAT KILLED CLAUDE ? 











































worse so rapidly that they were obliged to It was clear the last fact had exhausted the ; Homeless, an alien to his kindred, droppea 
take summary measures.” General’s sympathy. He had been anxioys to | from his own estate to one where his only 
“What became of him?” serve his old comrade’s son, but he could not | friends were lodged among thieves—what ® 
The General shrugged his shoulders. go through such exertions again. He had | come-down for the gay young soldier! 
‘His half-brother came into the property given up the quest; and evidently if the find- For a few moments Lord Delamere thought 
and would have nothing to do with him, I ing of Jack Dalrymple depended on General | of mercy. For a brief space he almost re 


believe. He allows him £200 a year, paid | Brereton the ne’er-do-well would remain un- | solved to drop his self-imposed task. Woulé 
monthly through his lawyers, but. poor Jack | found. It was the first ray of light which had | it make poor Claude sleep any more peacefully 
has vanished as completely as though he were | fallen on Edwin’s quest in. all those many | in his far-off grave, that his old comrade had 








dead. I met Bellairs the other day and asked | months. His brother had been dead nearly | expiated the moment’s passion which Said 
for his address. For his father’s sake 1d | two years, and this was the first step towards | him low Would it not be more torture to 
have liked to do something for him, but my | success, | Jack Dalrymple to drag out the dregs of his 
lord just shrugged his shoulders and said he Going home to his lodgings in a comfortable | miserable life than to find oblivion in the 
didn’t know it.” though old-fashioned part of London, Lord | grave? In three months’ time Nel! would have 

“He must know it if the allowance is still | Delamere sat himself down to think over what | left St. Hilda’s, and his promise to his mother 
paid.” he had heard. He had always believed if he | would compel him to begin his courtship. 


‘So I should have said, but it seems the | could once gain the names of the two com- | Would it not be better to let the dead past 
money is sent in gold in @ registered letter to | panions who had been with his brother at | sleep, and to turn his thoughts towards the 
@ certain veitallas, and that it is always | Clarkson’s Hotel the rest would be easy | future, to his duties as head of a noble family 
called for on the first of the month.” enough. and protector of a sweet childwife ’ 

“By Dalrymple?” } Edwin imagined it must be simple to guess He had not seen Nell since he took her to 

“Sometimes. Oftener by someone with a | from their demeanour to each other which of | St. Hilda’s. They had not met since she tore 
wntten authority from h to receive his | them was guilty. One would certainly be | herself passionately from his embrace, and 
etter. He's lost. right enough, poor fellow.” | ander the other’s yoke. and, of course, the one | wiped his kiss from off her lips as though it 

“Not so completely but that one could find | so under would be Claude’s murderer, but | had been an. insult. Lord Delamere smiled at 
bm it necessary, T imagine.” such a state of things as the present Edwin | the thought. It would be a pleasant task to 
_" Well, 7 have tried hard enough,” confessed | had never even imagined. Of the two men | cage this little wild bird. — 
tue General, “for his father’s sake. I should | between whom|restéed the guilt of Claude’s He had not a high opinion of women; he 
liked to have done something for him. I | death one had folléwed him to the grave | regarded them mostly as pretiy playthings ; 
actually got so far as watching for hours at | within a month. The other had sunk so low | but, for all that, he meant to be good to Nell 
‘he post-office, hoping to catch him as he went | as to be actually lost in the maze of London | He regarded her already as his own, and woe 


for his allowance.” poverty—two years ago an officer and agentile- | betide anyone who should attempt to step 
And did you?” ’ man, welcome at many a noble house, now one | between them. 

. A woman came for it that time,” said the | of those miserable outcasts so often deseribed He had well-nigh resolved to end bis season 

Jeneral. “Shé€ declared he was in China. I | in the newspaper columns as “of no address.” | to go home the next day and persuade his 

“out delieve. it im the least. Most likely she | Clarkson’s words rang in Lord Delamere’s | mother—as he knew she would—to send for 


“ud China because it was the first foreign | ears, “his life will be dreary enough without | Nell at once, when, in an unlucky moment, a 
Place that came imto her head. I took a cab | your efforts. The very consciousness of his | new thought occurred to him. Supposing Ralph 
‘nd tried to follow her home, but she went | crime will be punishment enough, since ali | Charteris and not Dalrymple was the murderer? 
nto 4 maze of alleys at the back of one of | his days he must live in hiding, his days one | It might be so, at least he had a right to know 


the East-end streets where no cab could pene- | Jong fear.” this much. It seemed to Edwin he could for 
trate. I got out and tried to keep her in hotel-keeper had been right. It was | give John Dalrymple, fallen from his own 


tight, but she was too quick for me. I gained | impossible to imagine an existence more | sphere, sunk to a mere outcast, more easily 
nothing, and was robbed of my purse into the | miserable than that to which General Brere- an he could on Ralph Charteris, who had 
Tgain.” ton’s story declared Jack Dalrymple had sunk. | died in his father’s arms, and been mourned by 
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the old man with a loving devotion worthy of 
a nobler object. ; 

He might afford to leave Jack Dalrymple 
alone, but it would go hard with him should 
he find Ralph Charteris the aggressor not to 
blast his reputation even in the grave. 

Alas, for his former resolve of ending his 
wild quest! Alas, for that dream of home and 
Nell! This new thought took possession of 
Lord Delamere. 

He argued that even if he resolved not to 
prosecute John Dalrymple, it was surely his 
duty to find him out a discover, once for all, 
whether his had been the hand which stabbed 
poor Claude. He might even yet let him go 
free, but, at least, he would know the truth. 

It was a fatal resolve, bringing dark conse- 
quences in its train, and bhghting for ever 
Kdwin’s chances of a happy home-life. Just 
this one simple change of purpose was to change 
the destines of four persons--to well-nigh 
break a woman’s heart, and to send a soul, 
all unprepared, into the presence of its Maker. 

Up to the time of his meeting with General 
Brereton difficulties had met Lord Delamere 
at every step, but from that moment his way 
seemed eusy. 

There are some men, and—one blushes for 
them—women too, who seem to take a posi- 
tive delight in finding out blots on their fel- 
low-creatures’ lives. Very often they are 
praised for so doing. “A detective spoilt,” 
“He would have made a fortune at Scotland 
Yard,” and such-like sentences savour mostly 
of praise, but yet these creatures who usurp 
the place of the police, who are always imagin- 
ing evil, ana trying to find it, are a pest to 
society. 
who give their labour to finding out great 
public criminals or those who have destroyed 
the peace of home, but let us all pray to be pre- 
served from the acquaintance of the amateur 
detective. If a man, he deserves nothing but 
contempt; if a woman, depend upon it her 


own soul is stained darkly with the evil she 


seeks to find in others. 

Edwin Delamere had a vorn gift for investi- 
gations. He cared too little about his neigh- 
bours’ affairs io have ever turned’ amateur 
detective if his personal feelings had not been 
concerned. 

He began his fruitless quest from an abstract 
sense of duty, and with great repugnance he 
ended by Qelighting in it for its own sake. 
Even while he told himself he might probably 
leave John Dalrymple in peace, it was an 
— to him to make plans for tracking 

im. 

There are such men now; we meet them 
sometimes—not often, thank Heaven! They 
can plot and plan for the ruin or disgrace of 
their fellow-creatures as calmly as they could 
set a trap for mice or vermin. ‘They may be 
moral and upright in their daily life, but they 
have the instinct of meanness. I never knew 
a man of this stamp who had many friends ; 
I never knew one whom any woman loved. 

Favourably with Lord Delamere’s projects, 
the day of his lunch with the General had 
been the last of May. On the morrow, 
naturally, Mr. John Dalrymple might be ex- 
pected to call for his not particularly liberal 
allowance. Lord Delamere determined to lie 
in wait and intercept, if not the man himself, 
at least his messenger. 

The name of the post-offices matters little. 
Lord SBellairs, the ne’er-do-well’s step- 
brother employed a worthy firm of solicitors 
in Gray’s Inn, and it 1s highly probable they 
selected the special post-office as being not 
particularly far from their office, and its pro- 
prietor, doing business also as & law-stationer, 
Was &@ man well known to them. Of course, 
legally speaking, the postinaster had nothing 
to. do with the matter. A registered letter 
came to his office; he had simply to hand it 
over when called for. Messrs, Dyason and 
Carlyle, however, in their ultra-caution had a 
private conversation with the law-stationer, 
and showed him several. specimens of Dal- 


All honour to the good men and true | 





| 

| rymple’s writing, and warned him not to sur- 
render the letter or instructions in any other 
| hand. 

To do the man justice he took an interest in 
| the anatter, and the monthly sams had reached 
| their desired owner through his caution. 

Lord Delamere felt annoyed when he saw 
| the style of shop. Tts ultra-respectability did 
| not suit his purpose. A man got up in what 
is known as a “horsey style, cannot plausibly 
affect much interest in the wares exposed in 
a law stationer’s. His first step was quite un- 
premeditate, and scored well. Going up to 
the part of the shop devoted to the interest 
of His Majesty's postal arrangements, he in- 
quired if there was a registered letter await- 
ing him. He had expected to find one there. 
His name was Henry Hawkins, and he pro- 


“Mr. Hawkins.” The young clerk was not 
sure, and ran her eyes over a bundle of letters, 
not so swiftly but that Lord Delamere saw 
that one was addressed to Mr. J. Dalrymple 

“No,” she said a little shortly, “there is 
none!” 

“Perhaps I may be allowed to cdl again? 
I certainly expected to find it heret” 

It was early yet, so early that he hardly 
expected his prey for another hour. Risking 
| a few minutes’ delay Lord Delamere walked 
quickly to another post-office, and there he 

registered with great care a letter to Mr. 
| Henry Hawkins. Returning he examined the 
| shops in the neighbourhood carefully, to see if 
| any of them looked likely to afford him a 
shelter for a few hours. 


It was not promising, a greengrocer’s and a 
fishmonger’s, useful emporiums though they 
are, yet hardly present a comfortable lounge 
for any length of time. A milk-shop was 
better, only Edwin. was not addicted to milk- 








| drinking. At last he discovered that a very 
narrow window, almost opposite the post- 
office, bore the awe-inspiring inscription, 


“Fine art gallery.” 

Tt was about the most unlikely spot for a 
fine art gallery to prosper, but that was not 
Lord Delamere’s concern. He pushed open 
the door and went in. The fine arts were at 
present represented by one or two specimens of 
cracked china, a table with skeleton eyes, and 
an oil painting, frameless and black with age, 
which might have been very valuable or en- 
tirely the reverse, but was most likely the 
reverse. 

A buxom woman, with a pleasant, motherly 
face, sat in a chair behind the counter, ‘or 
what would have been the counter with less 
grand profession. To her Edwin addressed 
himself with a modest request to see some old 
china. 

The matron replied civilly that the art- 
gallery was at the back of the premises and 
carefully locked up, as her husband had gone 
to a sale and would not be in till one. 

“You see, sir,’ she said, confidentially, 
“he’s a broker really, but he always had a 
taste for the h’arts, and so whenever he meets 
with anything out of the way, he just buys it 
ere for the gallery. We have over fifty pounds’ 
worth of china there,” added the good woman, 
who did not-share her husband’ love for the 
fine h’arts, “and glad enough I'd be to turn 
some of it into money; but Walker, he says 
chiny will always fetch its price, and as he’s 
away brokering pretty often, it happens 
mostly when we do get a chance of a buyer 
he’s out of the way. He's left off leaving me 
| the key of the gallery since I sold an ugly 
| china boy for five shillings —a downright ugly 
| thing it was, but he called it a Cupid, and 
said it was worth five pounds! 

“Do you think Mr. Valker is sure to be in 
at one?” demanded Lord Delamere, alias Mr. 
Hawkins. * 

“Sure and sartain, sir. The sale begins at 
ten, and it’s a small affair; b€sides, Watker he 
do come very reglar to his wittles!”’ 

“I had appointed a friend to meet me 
here,” said Kdwin, mendaciously..- “If he 





duced a card bearing the neat endorsement, | 





L 


seers, 
—— 


does not come I should be quite willing to wait 
till one o'clock.” 

Mrs. Walker produced a chair and Dloyd’s 
Weekly Hews, which (it being Thursday morp. 
ing) was a little old, but the chair was in ay 
angle where it commanded a full view of every. 
one who entered. and left the post-office, ap4 
so Edwin would have felt more than conten; 
had he been far less comfortably located thay 
was.the case. 

He had no wish to injure Mrs. Walker or 
enjoy her hospitality undeservedly, so on 4 
piece of paper he jotted down a few china 
rarities which he really would be glad to have 
as a present for his mother, and the price h; 
was willing to pay. for them. “Most, likely th 
fine art gallery had none of them, but if jj 
had he might as weil be the purchaser. 

This paper he gave inito Mrs. Walker's 


| hands, together with his address in case the 


articles were.to be met with on his own terms 

“I see my friend, madam, so I must not 
trespass on you further,” he said, as he made 
his exit, and the broker’s lady thought him the 
most amiable, condescending gentleman she 
had ever seen. . 

It was no friend Edw'n had caught sight of, 
but a small child with a ragged pinafore and 
a pinched, wizened face ; she was coming out 
of the post-office with something held care 
fully in. her thin, bony ‘band, and Edwin 
fancied that the something was nothing more 
nor less than a registered letter. 

Of course it was only fancy; it might be 
something quite different; or, again, granted 
it was a letter. Why @hould it be the one ad- 
dessed to Mr. J. Dalrymple? But Fdwin 
Delamere was superstitious. He had a pre- 
sentment of success, and to that presentment 
he gave himself up with the blindest confi- 
dence. 

But he had his work cut out. Not only was 
the girl nimble, but she was cautious. She 
kept looking back over her shoulder as though 
she expected pursuit, and meant to evade 1 
This. prevented Edwin from following her 
closely, and at the distance he was obliged to 
keep it was a great disadvantage to hun that 
he had no idea beforehagd which way the 
child’s erratic fancy might take her. She 
seemed to turn here and there like a will 
the-wisp, and more than once Edwin told him 
self she took all these mysterious twists, not 
the least because they were necessary to ber 
progress, but just in the hope they would im- 
pede that of anyone who might be on her 
track. 

At last she stopped before a grim oid city 
church, and to Lord Delamere’s amazement 
the little street arab actually entered the 
sacred building. 


- Edwin did not’ fellow her there ; he eatisfed 


himself she could not leave the charch by @ 
different door, and then he watched in the 
shadow of-the old grey walls until she came 
out. . 

This time her manner was more confident; 
an expression, almost of triumph. 111 up t 
thin, sallow face; and her hand, instead of 
clutching at some treasure with secare hold, 
was employed in fastening her ragged pina 
fore a little more tightly. The action told 
the whole story to Lord Delamere. 

“She has it, and fears who she will me*, 
so she has ‘hidden it in her dress; but what 
relation can she be to Dalrymple? There ws 
some talk of his having married benes'h bua 
while he was at college; but Claude a/weyé 
said there was nothing in it, yet ® man 
wouldn’t send a stranger's child to feich 4 
month's income!” ; 

On and on. Edwin was tired bimself, 2ne 
wondered the child’s weary feet could sup 


aot her. At last they, came out into the 
Whitechapel Road, the tittle girl turned © 
cross it, but she had not caleulated the speed 


of an approaching waggon.. The driver at 
tempted to pull up, but it was too late. The 
child was lying on the groudd, knocked dowt 
and trampled on by the horses’ hoofs. 
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Only for a moment. The whole scene, in 
fact, passed so rapidly that before Lord Dela- 
mere recovered from his surprise a burly 
noliceman had picked up the little form, and 
one or two women of the crowd—-Heaven bless 
them ! 
= me which seemed to have fled from its 

r n-house. , 

4 “pets wished he had been there in his own 
true character. Mrs. Delamere was always 
possessed of hospital tickets, which she shared 
liberally with her family; but “Mr. Henry 
Hawkins” would hardly be expected to com- 
mand such business. 

However, he heard the women say the little 
creature had better be taken to the Children’s 


Hospital, not far off, which would no? refuse | 


such a case as that without letter or recom- 
mendation. ‘Then he spoke to the policeman, 
and offered to take him and the little sufferer 
there in a cab. 

He knew he had his own ends to gain by it, 
and he felt a strange remorse as the police- 
man extolled his generosity; then the cab 
was called, and the oddly assented trio were 
driven off to the hospital. 

The nurse and doctor, to whom Lord Dela- 
mere was soon giving the history of the acci- 
dent, felt bewildered. Which were they to 
believe? The calm, refined voice as of one ac- 
customer to command, the aristocratic mien 
and polished manners, all of which declared 
the stranger to be a gentleman of education 
und good breeding; or the rough suit, flashy 
studs, and general horsiness of attire which 
pointed their wearer out as something between 
a stud-groom and a horse-dealer? 

“No bones broken!” was the doctor's ver- 
dict. “ She will get over it all right. I wonder 
who her friends are?. She. seems to belong 
quite to the poorer class.” 

“If she could give us their names I would 
willingly go for them,” said Lord Delamere, 
benevolently. “Poor little one, she is 
waking now;” and in truth the girl had 
opened her eyes—beautiful eyes too, which 
looked too large for the tittle half-starved 
face. She fixed them anxiously on the nurse, 
and gaining confidence, said pleadingly,— 

“Don’t let them take it. Oh! is it safe?” 

“Is what safe, my dear?” 

t My letter.” 

It was laid beside her; the letter Edwin had 
fully expected to see, and which told him 
nothing he did not. know before. 

“No one shall touch it, dear!” said the 
nurse. “ Won't you tell us what your name 
is?’ 

“ Posy.” 

Of all inappropriate names, truly this little 
waif had the most! A child who had the 
pinched, wan look which comes to those who 
have never run in the green fields or picked a 
fower, to be called by the pretty, comely 
title, Posy! P 7 

“Posy what!” 

“Only Posy.” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Lots of these cliildren never have sur- 
names at all; itis no use questioning her.” 

But the nurse persisted. 

“Where do you live, dear?” 

“Tn But's Alley, number four; our door is 
at the top of the house.” 

“Its out of Rosema Lane,” said the 
ater, who had a thorough knowledge of East 

Aud what's your mother’s name, child?” 

Haven't got a mother.” 

“ Your father, then?” 

“ Haven't got none.” 

“ How old are you, Posy?” 

°sy shook her head vaguely, as. though 
ste took no count of such trifles as age and 
relations in her part, of the world. She knew 
All ey, bes heme and that she lived in But’s 
would not soxe that her autobiography 


“You can’t live all alone, @ mite like you?” 


_.were doing what they could to recall | 





| General’s would have been. 





“T lodge with Mrs. Mason,” said the small 
woman, with inimitable dignity. 

The pity. of it; she was nine years old, 
seemingly, or at most ten. At her age happier 
children are mere babies in the nursery, or a 
grade lower—merry school girls, or descend- 
ing still, the bright, useful “ little mothers” of 
a group of younger ones; but Posy at nine 
years old had attained the privilege (%) of 
womanhood. She had no home; she “ lodged’ 
with Mrs. Mason. 

It was something to go on. Lord Delamere 
professed his willingness to.find out Mrs. 
Mason, and tell her of her lodger’s misfortune ; 
but Posy shook her bead. 

“She won't care.” 

Was the mite friendless too; motherless, 
fatherless, homeless in the richest of busy 
London! Must the cruel word friendless also 
be written against her name? 

Something of this they asked her; and she 


friends, of course not. Tye got Mr. Jack.’ 
Ultimately she consented to her one friend 


being warned of her illness, and that his letter | 


was safe in the doctor's charge, for no persua- 
sions would prevail on her to part with it. 

“ Poor faithful little thing!” said the nurse, 
as Lord Delamere wished her good morning ; 


“one can’t help hoping she may get over it; | 


and yet what can become of her?” 

Edwin found General Brereton’s description 
of the court he had entered in pursuit of Mr. 
Dalrymple exactly corresponding with his own 
experience of But’s. Alley. He had neither 
watch nor purse about him, only a little loose 
silver in his pocket. His present get-up also 
was far more suited to the place than the 
So, after much 
asking of his way and many difficulties, he 


| arrived safe at No. 4, But’s Alley, and after 


ascending a rickety staircase, which creaked 
ominously at every step, he found himself at 
the door indicated by Posy as Mrs. Mason’s. 

The woman herself was an agreeable sur- 
prise to him. She was very ragged, but not 
particularly dirty or abusive. As the small 
lodger had predicted, she did not show much 
concern at the news. 

“Gentleman Jack will be in a rare taking. 
The child went out on an errand for him.” 

“Ts he at home?” 

“ He ain’t never at home to strangers.” 

“TY have a message for him from Posy.” 

“ Maybe he’d jet you in then: He lives on 
the ground-floor. He’s been here a few months, 
but none of us can make him out. He’s a 
gentleman born, anyone can tell that; and 
some weeks he has a pot of money, but it 
doesn’t seem to do him any good. He just 
drinks it away. He’s never known to do a 
stroke of work, and he never sets foot outside 
the court till after dark; then he dresses him- 
self, and goes out for the whole night some- 
times.” 

“Ts he any relation of Posy?” 

“Bless you, no! Posy’s a little flower-girl, 
and she works pretty hard to keep life in her. 
Gentleman Jack saved her from being knocked 
down and her vittels stolen one dark evening 
last March, and since that I don’t believe 
there’s a thing she wouldn’t do for him. She’s 
an ugly little thing; but she’s a warm heart 
has Posy.” 

A strange pang seized Lord Delamere. He 
was on the trail of his victim—nay, more, he 
had almost snared him; but yet it came home 
to him that in all his misery and ruin Gentle- 
man Jack had yet one thing he had never 
known. The untaught London flower-girl 
worshipped Jack with all her heart—giving 
him the boundless love of a woman---the con- 
fidence of a child. No one in all his life had 
given either to Edwin. 

Mrs. Mason beat a tattoo on Gentleman 
Jack's door, and informing him of Posy’s dis- 
aster, added a gentleman had brought a mes- 
sage from the hospital. Would he hear it or 
wouldn’t he? If he would he had better open 
the door. 





|} another. 





The door was opened. Mrs. Mason retreated, 
and Lord Delamere went into the sole apart- 
ment of the man who, two,years ago, ad 
been officer in the Guards and a welcome 
guest at many a noble house 

“John Dalrymple!” 

The miserable man trembled like an 
leaf. He recognised the speaker by his voice. 
Lord Delamere thought he had seen 
anyone so piteously altered 

“T's a mean thing,” said the ne’er-do-well, 
bitterly, “for a man in your position to seek 
fellow who's fallen as low as I have. You 
needn't have lured me into seeing you by a li 
about the only creature I care for.” 

‘It’s no lie!” said Edwin quietly. “ Posy 
1s lying in the hospital. I was passing when 
she was run over, and I helped a woman to 
take her there. The child wanted someone 
to come here and say your letter was safe, 


Lspe a 


never 


ne | chat’s all.” 
shook her head resolutely, and answered, “ No | 


“You don’t deceive me? If that’s a!l, why 
are you got up in disguise?” 

“T've been seeking you all day! TI don’ 
want to harm you—on my oath I don’t; but 
1 must ask you one question—Was yours the 
hand that killed Claude?” 

No protestations followed, 
word, firmly, defiantly spoken— 

“Nol” 

“ You 


death. 


only the one 


him at the time of his 
rests between you and 
The other is dead, and beyond my 
vengeance. You have suffered so much I 
swear I would not seek to bring it home to 
you, but I shall never rest until I know the 
truth. Vengeance is impossible; but, atleast, 
I must find out whose hand sent my brother 
to his rest.” 

“And you would take my word?” 

“Yes! I believe you would betray your 
self if you attempted to deceive me. You 
have nothing to gain by a lie; for I promise 
you if you are guilty I will not stir im the 
matter. Once more, in the name of your dead 
father, by your interest in that little waif in 
the hospital, did you stab my brother!” 

“In the name of my old friendship for 
Claude I did not. I saw it done, and I 
screened the murderer; but of actual wrong 
to your brother I am innocent.” 

“Then it was Ralph Charteris,” said Edwin, 
slowly, “and vengeance is impossible.” 

“ It wes Ralph Charteris,” returned Gentle- 
man Jack, in tones of ufidying hatred, “and 
if you make it worth my while you shall find 
that vengeance is not impossible.” 

(T'o be continued next week.) 

This siory commenced in No. 2,043. Back 
smumbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 
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The crime 








THE HOUR OF REST. 
Ah, bless ty advent, hour benign, 
Best boon to weary mortals given ; 


Refreshing to the care-worn brain 

As to the parched fields the dew of Heaven. 
Thou bringest peace to anxious minds ; 

Thou giv st the toiler healthful sleep ; 
And when bereavement wings the soul, 

Surcease of grief to those who weep. 
Thou yieldest to the sorrowing poor 

Oblivion of their daily woes. 
Hope, too, oft rises with the dann, 

Blest offspring of a night’s repose. 
The slumbers that thou usherest in 

Are oft with such bright visions fraught, 
We murmur at the morning's light 

That brings these fairy dreams to naught. 
How kindly thou, for e’en the vile 

Sleep rescues for a time from sin ; 
Oh! that its heavenly influence 

The bad from vice might wholly win. 
Let us so live that our last hour 

May with a Christian calm be blest, 
And that, our weary travail o’er, 

Our souls may find eternal rest 
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EDEN’S SACRIFICE 


CHAPTER XIV. (Continued). 

“ You know as well as I that he would go to 
the gallows before he would give you away.” 

“ That's true enough; but he has no business 
coming right here within a stone’s-throw of our 
rendezvous, masquerading as an English baro- 
net, Then, the absolute insanity of his bring- 
ing that girl here!” 

“You are,a fool! Howard knows what he’s 
about, and don’t you forget it. Do you know 


what he sent for us for? 
A 


“No. 

“He’s got a great scheme on.” 

“fT judged as much. What’s the risk? 
‘That’s always my first thought.” 

“And mine is, What’s to be gained? You're 


too chicken-hearted. I wonder that he ever 
had anything to do with you.” 

* Because he knew there was no back-out in 
se when I had once undertaken a thing. Have 
you seen Howard?” 

* Yes.’ 

“ When’?”’ 

“This afternoon.” 

“ Here?” 

“No. He's avoiding that girl. You know 
how weak he is when his sympathy is aroused. 
i think he’s afraid of himself.” 

“The devil! Well, drop the girl. She's 
Howard's affair, and I’m not interested. Tell 
me of this latest deal. Where is it to be?” 

“In London. There’s a fellow there that 
made a tremendous haul somevhere, and ex- 
pects to invest it in a piece of property.. Our 
man has found that the papers are drawn, and 
the money will be paid the day after to- 
morrow. He heard the man say that he kept 
the money in his own library, in a safe that 
was more secure than any safety vault in the 
city. We must relieve him of the contents of 
that safe.” 

“Bosh! Do you think a man would be so 
mad as to risk his money like that unless it 
were protected to the fullest extent? He 
would let it go only with bis life.” 

“ Well? 

There was such sinister meaning in the single 
word that Eden, in her place of concealment, 
shuddered. 


“None of that for me!” 
voice, 


exclaimed the first 
‘I may be a thief and a forger, but 
i'm not a murderer.” 

“You were always such an uncomfortable 
deand at calling a spade a spade. Extreme 
measures may not be necessary, and five hun- 
dred thousand as a certainty, with a chance 
of as much more, is worth a risk.” 

“Five hundred thousand?” 

“That's what I said.” 

‘There was a pause in the conversation. A 
sound reached Eden as of a man springing from 
kis chair and walking hastily up and down. 
Then she heard the voice again, so changed 
through agitation that she could scarcely re- 
sognise it. } 

“ Five hundred thousand, did you say?” 
“That's what I said.” i : 
“You are sure?” ° 
“He is never wrong.” 

He has the plan laid?” 

Yes.” 


“And a sketch of the house?” 

ge og 

‘He knows all the obstacles likely to be 
tnet?” 7 


“Who is the man?” 
“ A fellow who has not been in England long 
A little, slender, straw-coloured sort of an in 
<ividual, whom you could break in two with 
. breath, but the luckiest man in London. He 
had some sort of a tragedy in his life about 
year ago, and gince then has turned his attention 


| entirely to the excitement 








{ 





ffered by the stock 
market. He has made millions.” 

“ And his name is——” 

“Malcolm Carlton!” 

A cry arose to the liste 
stifled by its own horror. 

A deathly coldness came over he 
ness, the result of terror, shut out the sound 
of the voices. A frightful peril threatened the 
brother whom she would give her life to save 
How was she to prevent it? 

As the question remained unanswered, she 
sank slowly until her head touched the floor, 
the lights faded, and a sweet unconsciousness 
relieved her for the moment of her hideous 





r’s lips that was 


r: a deaf- 


‘Tear. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The woman provided by Gordon as maid and 
general waitress upon Eden entered the room 
half-an-hour later, and found the pale-faced 
girl lying there, just where she had fallen. 

She set down the tray she carried and hur- 
ried to the assistance of her mistress 

She, raised the light form in her arms and 
‘laid it upon a sofa; then forced a few drops of 
wine through the rigid lips. 

Through vivid lightning tlashes, conscious- 
ness struggled again to Eden's brain 

She sat up, faint and weary; but as memory 
crept-slowly through the shadows of_ reeent 
mental darkness, she sank back again, her eyes 
dilated with an awful horror 

Annette again offered the giass of wine she 
held, and seizing it, Eden drained it, thinking 
thereby to gain some strength to encounter 
the desperate situation she saw before her. 

It seemed really to clear the cobwebs from 
her brain and to impart something of courage 
to her flagging heart. 

She already knew how sopeless was any ex- 
pectation of assistance from the Frenchwoman 
and ugwilling to have the watchful eyes upon 
her, she motioned Annette to leave the room. 

The maid obeyed, though reluctantly. 

Alone again, Eden sprang to her feet and 
re-entered the closet where she had overhear 
the conversation that had filled her with such 
terror, but all was silent. The room beyond 
was evidently deserted. 

She returned to her own 
glanced about her. 

There was not even a shadowy hope of 
escape, nor the most remote prospect of wara- 
ing her brother of his awful danger. 

She knew Malcolm Cariton well. She.under- 
stood perfectly how it was possible for him to 
keep large amounts of mouey about him, and 
how securely it‘was guarded. 

She realised the desperate nature of the men, 
and thought, with a dull shiver of horror, of 
how almost certain was the frightful death that 
threatened him 

Her feeling is more easily imagined than 
described. 

It would be so simple a thing to save him if 
she could only escape from those four walls 
and, with those intervening hours, to save him 
without betraying herself tn any way. 

But how utterly helpless she was! 

With hands clasped before her, she glanced 
about, a sob of intense ‘bitterness and anguish 
rising to her lips as she realised the full 
hideousness of it all. 

“Oh, Father im heaven, if Thou hast any 
pity, send me a means of escape 
aloud, in her agony. “ Anything- 
let me save him!” 

i, as if in answer to her prayer 
sounded upon her door. 

She listened intently 

After a momentary silence, 
to turn in the \ 
open. 

Wi frel Gord yn stood upon the th 





apartment and 





she eried 


imvthing-— 
a, timid 


i key was heard 


rashold 

















ck, and slowly the door swung | 


- ————— 
He was pale to ghastliness, his great, g 

eves surrounded with shadows, and yet he 

iever looked so brilliantly handsom: 

For one moment Eden shrunk back with 4 |, 
exclamation of terror; then she sprang forw 
and laid her hand upon his arm, her face flys 
with intense emotion. 

“Thank heaven, you have come!” she er 
her voice scarcely more than a whisp» 

He crimsoned visibly, entered, and fastey 
the door behind him. 

“You are glad?” he asked, a note of sop 
thing cesembling fear seeming to tremble 
tone. 

“Glad?” she exclaimed, passionately. “§ 
tary confinement is the punishment meted oy; 
to the most hardened criminal. F have 
no face but that of a deaf-and-dumb F 
woman.” 

He sat down and raised his haggard ey 
hers wistfully 

“T have only waited until I dared to co 
he answered, gently. “I meant no punishr 
for you Much as you loathe me, my Ede 
bere in a double sense. Can you not h 
have suffered?” 

“Why have you suffered?” 

“Why?” he cried, in a tone of jndescribal 
self-scorn. “ Because I loathe myself and every 
vile act of my wretched life, which my love for 
you has painted before me in most hideous 
colours. Oh! Eden, I thought I was strony 
when I came here, or I should have remai: 
away. But the old weakness is upon me aga 
Your sweet presence masters me, and I am) 
longer a man, but a child. Let me go—let m 
go!” 
~ He attempted to stagger to his feet, but si 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and, with a 
centle touch, held him in his chair. 

*“T promise you upon my honour that Iw 
not ask you for my freedom if you will 
main,” she said, softly. 

He gazed at her incredulously. 

“Not ask for your freedom?” 

“T will not.” 

His almost beautiful face flushed again 

“J.J don’t understand,” he stammered 

“J have other things of which I wish to 4 
to you. Will you stay and listen! 

He bowed, seeming unable to speak, a 
Eden seated herself upon a low stool at his 
feet. where he could have touched her without 

n effort. Bie Tad «7 

She had never seemed more exquisitely lov 
than in the soft, clinging garment of soft white, 
open at throat. and sleeve, which Annette’s 
deft fingers had provided, yet, knowing herself 
so absolutely in the pewer of this strange mu, 
she had not the slightest fear of him 

As she sat down sc near him, looking at him 
With that curious expression, he gazed at her 1 
incalculable surprise. ; 

“Eden,” he cried, leaning towards her uni 
She felt the warmt’ of his breath upon 
cheek, “tell me, and without fear—-do you 
utterly despise me?” ; a 

“In one sense, yes; in another, no, % 
answered, promptly. “ You are a man whos 
guilty past irrevocably bolds him when he re- 
bels the most. You are a coward, Sir Wilhe 
You have not the courage to break away from 
what you yourself loathe. You are sti! % 
scoundrel because you have been one. I 
very, very sorry for you.” ms 

The clear eyes were fixed upon his untlia 
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| ingly, an@ after a long look into them, Gordo: 
| arose and began pacing the floor, unwilling “ 


sh upon 


offend her by even so much as a touc! 
her hand, and yet unable to bear thei 
proximity. 

Eden understood, with renewed 
and hope. 

“To a great extent you 3 
answered, bitterly. There is no hope ior 4 
man who has been compelled to hide his :en 
tity under a false name. He cannot becom 
honest if he tries. Every man he meets 
his natural enemy; every Tous 


confidence 


are right, 
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avenue throug 
which he might earn a respectable livel he 
is closed: his efforts at reform are langhed 


scorn. Once a criminal, always a thief! | 
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is the motto of the world, Eden. After all, 
{am Jess a coward to trudge along in the old 
wath than to stand endeavouring to break the 
Tinks of a chain which { myself have forged.” 

There was such humility, such weariness, 
guch unutterable bitterness in the man's tone 
that, as he paused before her and looked 
yearningly down upon her, Eden's eyes filied 
with tears, and she put out both hands to him 
with an uncontrollable impulse. 

He raised them eagerly to his lips, then 
dropped them quickly, and stood leaning 
against the cabinet as he had done on ner 
first entrance there. 

He was deeply moved, but she saw that 
there was less hope than ever of escape. 

She arose and approached him, laying her 
hand upon his with curious fearlessness. 

“You have noble impulses in spite of your 
wicked life,” she said, gently. “You are re- 
peatant.” 

“Repentant because of my love for you. T 
would cleanse my life, if I might, for your 
sake.” ' 

“You love me really, then?” 

“Can you doubt it? Look at me! I, a man 
who would not falter before a cannon’s mouth, 
am trembling like a frightened child beneath 
the touch of your tiny hands, which I could 
crash between my thumb and finger. Love 
you! I—Bat of what use is attempted expres- 
sion? It only weakens the reality.” 

“Will you do something to prove that?” 

He looked at her curiously, with almost the 
dawn of hope in his eyes. 

“Why do you wish to know?” 

__ Lam in your power. I want to trust you, 
if I can.” 

“What would you have me do?” wi - 
pressed commnenn ph 

“Listen!” her hand closing more firmly 
upon his. “An hour ago, in that closet, I 
overheard a conversation that took place in 
the adjoining room between two men. They 
spoke of an enormous robbery that is to take 
place to-morrow night, under your direction, 
that may involve murder. The man who is to 
be the victim is my brother!” . 

An expression of sullen shame gathered 
= the oe rg 
_ But instead of shrinking from him, one of 
Eden’s hands still held en, while the other 
strayed to his shoulder, her face lifted with 
quivering pleading. 

“Sir Wilfred,” she continued, “it is that 
- oy Se, eng Carlton, that 
entreat. revent those men i 
there. Ob, Sir Wilfred ——” wee 
She paused breathlessly, her words restrained 

; the curious working of his features. 

The silence that conld be felt was broken at 
last by his voice, so lioarse, so utterly unlike 
him, that Eden started. 

He took both her hands and held them in a 
grasp like iron. 

“I will save your brother's life upon one 
condition!” he cried. 

‘And that is?” 

“That you become my wife before this hour 
to-morrow !” 


oa CHAPTER XVI. 
Eden's name had gradually ceased to be 
mentioned in Marchmont Villa after the first 
few days of her absence, save by little Sylvia, 
who remained her staunch friend and unques- 
ioning ally. 

‘You do not love Eden, Uncle Walter!” she 

‘ec, reproachfully, one day in Miss Gordon’s 
presence. “You shut your lips tight when I 
speak of her, and—and Tf almost hate you! You 
used to be with her all the time, and you pre- 
wenden that you loved her, but you never did. 
Sae ts not bad and wicked. It is you that are 
so ior believing it of her; and I hate you, I 


hate you!” 


P In er childish anger she rushed passionately 
then the room, and Walter Marchmont sat 
rere with bowed head and pale, disturbed 


count, nance, 





Miss Gordon arose and leaned silently against 
the marble mantel, looking down upon him, 
her turquoise eyes oddly shadowed. 

Walter raised his head and looked at her, a 
slight smile, that was curiously mirthless, 
curving his lips, but never reaching his eyes. — 

“You must think me very weak to be so 
moved by the words of a child!” he said, apolo- 
getically. 

“You loved Eden?” she asixed, as though the 
words were wrung from her against her will 

“T loved her!” he answered, dully. 

A sound fell from the woman's lips like a 
suppressed sob. Her face became strangely 
white, and with twitching lips and eyes con- 
tracted with anguish she turned and leaned her 
head against her arm. 

It was a bit of acting that could never be 
excelled,..and simple-hearted, clean-souled 
Walter Marchmogt was completely deceived 

With incalculable surprise be arose un 
steadily to his feet, and after a momentary liesi- 
tation he laid his gand upon the pale gold hair. 

“ Alice,” he said, unable te conceal his agi- 
tation, even betraying it in the use of her name, 
“you are—unhappy?” 

She lifted her face, quivering, already tear- 
stained. = 

“Oh! forgive me—forgive me and go!” she 
cried. ‘“ Where is all my pride that I cannot 
conceal from you a truth so humiliating that I 
have given my love unsought, undesired’? If 
you have bo | pity for me, Mr. Marchmont, 
leave me, forget what I have said.” 

But he was too much surprised, too much 
disturbed, to move. 

“T—I don’t think I quite understand you,” 
he stammered. 

“Then leave before you do. Is if not enough 
that I should give my heart to you unasked, 
without telling you of it, even when I know 
your love is another's? Oh, what am I saying? 
Cannot you see that I am not myself? Cannot 
you see that while the passion of my love 
causes me to say what I do now, that to-morrow 
I shall die from the shame of it all?” 

“ Alice !”’ 

“T can see that you do not despise—you pity 

me! Ah! Heaven help me, it is so hard—so 
hard! She has deliberately thrown away what 
I would give my soul to win; and yet it is 
further from me than is the moon from the 
child who cries for it. It is that that is killing 
me.” 
As though emotion had overcome her, the 
woman staggered, and would have fallen but 
that Walter Miarchmont’s strong arm was 
thrown about her. 

Her hair became loosened, and fell over him 
in @ long, golden shower that well-nigh en- 
veloped ey .The sweetness of its odour in- 
toxicated him, for he was but a man, and the 
woman he held palpitating against his heart 
was of a strange, thrilling beauty. 

There are few men who can be told by a 
lovely. woman that she loves him unmoved, 
and Walter Marchmont was not one of them. 
He cared vo more for Alice Gordon than for a 
hundred women of his acquaintance, yet could 
he be utterly unresponsive as she lay there 
helplessly in his arms, quivering and sighing 
for love of him? 

But Walter Marchmont was a gentleman. If 
her yielding form, her crimson, dewy lips, ber 
tear-dimmed eyes tempted his manhood, he 
never for an instant forgot the respect due her 
womanhood. 

He placed her with great tenderness upon a 
couch, and kneeled beside her. 

“T am glad you hare told me this,” he said, 
gently, “though it causes me the’ most in- 
tense pain that I cannot return it even as it is 
given. You have only raised yourself in my 
esteem that you have had the courage to tell 
m2, for, believe me, it was much better that I 
should know. Oh, Alice, if I could only have 


given my love to you instead of her, what a | 


‘v 


happy fate it would have been! 

“ And why can you not?” she cried, eagerly, 
sitting up and leaning toward him, so that the 
charms of her person might have tiéir full 


| 





effect. “Men do not die for the love of ou 
unworthy woman now. Listen to me, Walter! 
She has deliberately gone from you, killing at 
one blow your respect, your esteem. When 
that is gone, believe me, love cannot long sur- 
vive. Why will vou not forget 1 now f 
wealth of love which I can give you’ 

be content with so little! Loving you as I dc 
you cannot remain indifferent. She did not 
love you, yet you hoped to win her through the 
strength of your affection. If you think that 
can be done, why not let me try, when my 
love is boundless? 

An embarrassment overspread Marchmont’s 
face that would have been amusing if less tra 
gical. 

There was no element of comedy in the affair 
for him, only, as he had said, intense pain 

“Tt would ‘be cowardly in me to do as you 
ask,” he replied, endeavouring by his gentleness 
of tone to take any sting from his words. “My 
love for Eden is not dead, nor will it ever d 
You would not want a husband with anotl 
woman enshrined in his heart.” 

“You think now that it will be so, but yo 
are wrong. Let me try to teach you to for 
then if I fail, no harm is done.” 

She drew herself from the couch upon his 
knee; she even put her arms about bis neck 
and kissed him 

He put her from him and arose to 
shivering as from cold 

“No, no!” he cried. “Let me be honest i 
I can, though you are placing it almost beyond 
my power. I am only a man, with all a man’s 
weakness. I should perhaps forget for the 
time in the novelty of your love, but when that 
wore away, I should return to the old memory, 
the old love. Forgive me! I seem cruel even 
to myself—almost brutal.” 

“Cruel and cold, so deadly cold! Walter, 
have you no pity for for me? Can you not 
understand my suffering?” 

“But too well; still, I know it is nothing 
now to what it would be were I to yield and 
nake you my wife 

“Try it!” 

“JT cannot for your 

“ Walter!” 

She arose and extended her arms, more allur- 
ing now in her abandonment. Marchmoat 
covered his face with his hands, and shud 
dered. 

“You are tempting-me beyond my strength,’ 
he cried, hoarsely. “Let me go!” 

1-{ ” she exclaimed, in a 


die 


his feet, 


sake, not my own.” 


gasping voice 

“For ever? 

“Do you think I could see you again after 
this !.” 

“Oh, Alice, forgive me! 

He turned to her and opened his arms, allow 
ing her to throw herself upon his breast 

“Good-bye!” she cried, in a convulsed un 
dertone. 

“Must it be so?” 

“Can you ask? Kiss me!’ 

He bent his head until his lips rested upon 
hers. She lifted her arm and held him for a 
moment, then as he raised his head, flushed 
and breathless, she glanced through the wit 
dow. 

“Look there!” 
horror. 

Walter did as he was bidden, forgetting to 
observe that she still reclined against his 
breast. 

What he saw was Gir Wilfred Gordon com 
toward them across the lawn—a smile upon bis 
lips. 

“ You must save my reputation,” the woman 
gasped. “But for him J am alone and helpless 
He is peculiar, and would discard me if he sus 
pected. Oh, heaven, if you have any pity, any 
chivalry, save me.” 

She drew herself from Marchmont’'s arms 
Sir Wilfred stepped through the window. 

The smile deepened upon his lips 

“TI did not think to witness so pretty a love 
scene when I flung my cigar away five minutes 


she cried, in well-feigned 
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ago,” he said, slowly. 


Gout: “May I congratulate 
you both?” 


He kissed his sister’s flushed cheek and | He realised 
P 


offered his hand to Walter. 





Staunton’s legal wife; and as he remembered, 
a terrible, burning hatred filled bis heart. 

that, once released from his 
ower, Eden was liable to meet her husband 


And Marchmont received the congratulation } at any time; that an explanation and recon- 


in dead silence. 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Eden gazed at Wilfred Gordon in unfeigned 
dismay. 

What was she to do? The mental question 
was one by no means casily answered. She 
readily saw the man’s dread determination in 
the dogged expression of his haggard eyes. 

Her hands fell from his, she staggered back 
a pace or two, her arms hanging helplessly at 
her side, her face a curious blank. ‘ 

Your wife!” she echoed, unconscious that 
she had spoken. 

The tone, the attitude, the etpression were all 
more elognent than words of the bitter horror 
with which the thought filled her ; but Gordon’s 
purpose never faltered. 

e loved her with a passion little short of 
idolatry, but the entire selfishness of his life 
had never taught him self-sacrifice. 

His was a singular composition, uniting a 
bulldog bravery with a strange timidity, en 
utter lack of conscience, with a perfect truth- 
fulness that was extraordinary, where truth 
was admissible to the formation of his plans, 
and to break his word was a contingeney 
which ha had never aven contemplated 
“ Rupert Howard’s word” bad becomé almost 
proverbial among his associates, his promise 
never having been known to be broken, 

Utterly unscrupulous and yet strictly honest 
to the extreme limit that lay in his power ; rob- 
bing one man, yet dividing to the last sou with 
his accomplice; ready to ascend the gallows 
sooner than betray a pal; abducting a girl and 
forcing her to. remain with him, yet awaiting 
to perform any act of chivalry, even to the giv 
ing up of his own life for her sake. j 

He was a mass of contradictions, whom his 
associates loved and the world despised. 

If Eden’s horror wounded er offended him, he 
made no sign; the eagerness did not die from 
his face. He made no further effort to touch 
her, but his eyes devoured the beauty of her 
features greedily. 5 

“T know,” he cried, still in the same hoarse 
voice, “that I am not adding to your respect 
for me by the demand I am making; but I 
have no more power over my love for vou than 
the trees have. over the wind that’ sweeps 
through them. I see before me a possibility, 
ind I take every advantage of it that lies in 
my power. I am not a man who is wholly 
bad. I ama forger, a coiner—a burglar, if you 
will—yet, improbable as it may seem to you, 
there are germs. of good in my soul that require 
only the sunshine of a little love, a little: sym- 
pathy, to blossom into full maturity. I know 
that I am doing wrong to ask you what I do 
yet I have no power to. resist 1t. Eden, will 
you save your brother by becoming my wife?” 

He paused and waited, a crimson spot burn- 
ing in either cheek, that made’ him almost 
weirdly beautiful 

Eden shuddered. 

Both her hands were pressed convulsively 
upon her breast; her breath came in gasps. 

“I cannot,” she. cried. 

Gordon straightened himself with that sud- 
denness that a man does when he parries the 
effect of a heavy blow 

The light died from bis eyes, and he lifted his 
hand to raise the damp hair from his forehead. 

“Oannot?” he repeated, vaguely. 

a“ No.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Can you ask? Because it would 
be a most deliberate sin against the laws of 


heaven. Can I promise to love, honour, and 
obey a man whom I know to be a criminal? 


Besides, Herbert Staunton still lives!” 
Gordon started. 
Labouring under the excitement of the 
moment, he had forgotten Herbert Staunton— 
forgotten that the girl whom he loved was 


t 


| 
| 


ciliation would follow. 

His blood seemed to boil at the thought. 

“ Never—never!“ he cried, mentally. “If 
I can but persuade her to go through the cere- 
mony of marriage with me, all will be well. 
But I will kill him before she shall ever be his 
wife again!” 

Then, aloud, he asked, with curious wistful- 
ness: 

“And you love him still?” 

“ Heaven help me, I do!” 

“Then you must acknowledge that love does 
not necessarily follow respect. Tell me, Eden, 
you could be happy, even now, believing your- 
self his lawful wife, could you not?” 

“T could.” 

* Yet you know him to be guilty of crime. 

Listen to me, my darling! Love cannot always 
withstand silence and absence. Some day you 
will learn to forget him, and you have proved 
o yourself that love and esteem are not neces 
sary adjuncts. Be my wife, and I solemnly 
promise you, upon the honour of 4 man who,, 
however guilty, has never yet broken his word, 
that no act of my future life shall ever bring a 
flush of shame to your brow. I will for your 
sake become an honest man, or I will die and 
relieve you of my presence. Eden, will you 
save your brother and me at the same time?” 

The scene was agony to the girl. 

Gordon’s earnest pleading, yet shamefaced 
resolution, left no room for donbi. It was: a 
sacrifice of self or her brother, and the decision 
was a terrible one. Her lips quivered with 
anguish. 

All the old childish love for her brother came 
over her. She saw herself again as in those 
dear, happy, careless days, sitting by his side, 
with her embroidery,.or walking with him 
through the daisy-covered fields, while they 
‘made their plans for the future, swearing that 
no love, however great for wife or husband, 
should ever divide them, insisting that no 
sacrifice would be large enough to show their 
infinite love. 

As it-all came over her again memory proved 
too much, and, sinking into a large chair, she 
buried her face upon its arm, and burst into a 
passion of tears that was terrible. 

When she lifted her head at last Gordon was 
kneeling beside her, his own countenance white 
and drawn with euffering. 

‘ You can’t think what your grief is costing 
me,” he whispered, hoarsely. “It is madden- 
ing! Yet every tear isa fetter that binds you 
closer tome. Eden, let me-prove my love for 
you in this. Promise to be my wife, and I 
swear that my men shall. not injure your 
brother, nor anyone else who is dear to ‘you. 
Yesterday the woman they call my sister be- 
came the betrothed wife of your old friend, 
Walter Marchmont.” 

“Good heavens!” 

‘I will prevent that. 1 will not allow bim 
fo be injured in any way, and, further than 
that, I solemnly swear to you that I will ask 
you te be nothing more to me than my friend, 
my cherished sister, until such time as I can 
win your heart, and receive your voluntary per- 
mission to be your husband.” 

Eden swung herself to her feet, her hand 
pressed upon Ae chest, and looked down upon 
him widly. 

‘What assurance have I,” she gasped, “ that 
you will keep your word?” | / 

He arose, and leaned again against the 
cabinet, returning her gaze sorrowfully. 

“IT have sunk low indeed!” he said, bitterly. 
“ Ask yourself, Eden, why should I lie to you? 
You are absolutely in my power; there is no 
chance of escape. What I ask of you is simply 
that you remain with me involuntarily, that 
you need be no longer a prisoner, while my 





privileges will be precisely the same as they 
now are. I will give you an opportunity of 
discovering whether I ‘hhave told the trath or 


tee 





Then, I presume, you will believe. 

“ How can I know about my brother?” 

“T will go Ww ith you myself to-morrow night 
to a place where you can watch the house anq 
be convinced.” 

“ How is that possible?” 

“Trust me and see. The robbery was ty 
take place to-morrow night. TI will not ig 
you to be my wife till the day following,” 

“ And Walter Marchmont?” 

“ Alice shall leave there at once !~’ 

“ And then?” 

“We will leave here, Eden, or remain, 
you will. You will again be free—free as the 
air you breathe—and I will have an inceative 
to honesty, te a new life. I have never had 
the hand of purity extended to me, but was 
cradled in crime and dishonour. I have never 
loved any being in this world until I met you, 
and it bas given me the strongest desire of my 
life in say hope of winning you, and of reiriey- 
ing my mis-spent years. Oh, Eden, have you 
no pity for me—no wish whatever to help me?” 

The glow of burning coals was in her eyes 

“Pity! What pity have you had for me? 
My life was a heaven until the woman you cal! 
your sister entered it to accurse. Was it not 
at your instigation? You would force me into 
a despicable union to save my brother and my 
friend, who has been a second brother. Very 
well, Wilfred Gordeon—or Rupert Howard— 
yon have won. I consent to be your wife the 
day after to-morrow under the conditions. you 
have tiamed ; but never ask me for pity or for 
help. You have transformed me from a timid 
| shrinking, loving girl to a reven eful woman. 
| I loathe, I despise you, and yet f will be you 
wife. Now go!” 

The man obeyed her. 

Outside the room he leaned against the door 
and groaned. 

“Where bas all my commanding natwe 
| gone?” he muttered. “TIT am liké a whipped 
| dog beneath the lash of her hatred. But it will 
not last—it shall not! I will win her, heart 
and soul. She shall love me as she has never 
loved any being in this world. Other women 
have, why not she? Oh, Eden, Eden! ! 
cannot fail where existence itself demands thot 
I shall suceeed. We. will go away—away 
where there will be no chance of her ever meet 
ing him to learn the wrong I have done her; 
where there will be no opportunity for her to 
discover that she is Herbert. Staunton’s wile, 
and not mine! ” 


net concerning your brother and Marchyo); 





CHAPTER XVI. 


There was little of the successful lover 
Wilfred Gordon’s manner as he left Eden, and 
less when he presented himself before Alice. 

She’ had never appeared more charming, 
clothed—as she generally managed to adorn 
herself—in a diaphadous material that clung 
closely to her. : 

She was lying upon a couch when Gordon 
entered the apartment—lying in a luxurious 
position, with her white arms stretched lazily 
above her head. 

She smiled without moving as he entered 
and Gordon shuddered . 

There was nothing either sweet or attractive 
in the picture to him; on the contrary, ! 
repelled him, 4 

He wondered how it had ever been possinie 
for him to have seen a charm im such wantol 
vanity. ‘ 

The haggard lines upon his countenance 
deepened. y 

What has happened, my Apollo?” she intr 
rogeted, lazily. “You seem—shall 1 say 20! 
happy? Sit down and let me cheer you. (Tr 
cumstance has never been more flattering. My 
dear Gordon, you frown while a fortune * 
awaiting your acceptance. Ungrateful 59y'— 

He flung himself into an arm-chair wear be 
and leaned his head upon his hand. 4 

“You are exceedingly beautiful,” be 
thoughtfully. 

She laughed softly. 
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a?” she asked, playfully. “That would be 
an exceedingly awkward situation.” : 

‘Absurd! J admire you as I might a magni- 
‘ent horse, whose devilish temper prevented 
any desire for possession. I can see you, but 
1 don't love you—bah!” 
She was not at all discomposed at the un- 
complimentary reply ; on the contrary, she 
smiled with exceedmg good humour. 

“That is better,” she said, contentedly. “TI 
see that we regard each other in exactly the 
same Tatio, which is fortunate. With your 
face and figure you ought to marry an heiress.” 

“Thanks!” answered Gordon, dryly. “I 
prefer coining.” 

“Oh, of course, every one to his taste—only 
there isn’t so much risk.” 

« And less life.” 

“You didn’t come here to tell me that, my 
dear What was it?” 

Gordon’s face flushed dally. 

“T came to ask you if you don’t think you 
sre setting a small valuation on your beauty.” 

The woman raised herself upon her elbow and 
jooked at him intently, 

The smile had left her, and a little wrinkle, 
like the first curl in a rose-leaf, gathered be- 
tween her eyes. 

“Of what are you thinking?” she asked, 
slowly. “I don’t believe I exactly compre- 
hend you.” 

“T mean that Walter Marchmont’s fortune is 
too small for the risk you take,” he replied, 
desperately. “ You must give that up.” 

“You have some one else in view?” 

“No—that is, not just yet.” 

She sat up atid brushed away the clustering 
hair from her brow. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
demanded. “ Half a week ago, had I declined to 
be a party to the scheme which you yourself 
hatched, you would have strangled me. Don’t 
treat me as if I were a child, Rupert. ‘Tell 
me what it is that you wish?” 

He did not look at her. 

“Tf wish you,” he answered, rising, thrustin, 
his hands deeply into his trousers’ pockets | 
walking the floor nervously, “to bring your 
visits here and your engagement to Walter 
Marchmont to an abrupt end.” 

An ominous silence followed ; then slowly, as 
a great shiny cobra unegils, she arose and 
placed herself before him. 

Her arms were folded ‘behind her, her head 
was lifted, her eyes held his defiantly. 

“Why?” she asked, simply. 

” For reasons—which I cannot explain.” 

“Then I refuse! What has come over you 
of late? Are you mad to think that I, a woman 
with neither fear nor conscience, would resign 
thousands of pounds for reasons which you can- 
not explain?” 

“You know I would not ask it were it not 
necessary.” 

“Then explain the necessity.” 

“T cannot.” 

“Pooh? 1 understand it all now. You— 
idiot !” with indescribable scorn and contempt. 

‘You have fallen in love with that baby—that 
pauper! and you make this demand of me he- 
cause she has asked it. Ha, ha! Were not 
your insanuty so pitiable, it would be langhable, 
Fortunately, I am not_yet a lunatic. Go away! 
You are maudlin, and sicken me.” 

She turned from him with a little shiver of 
disgust, and sat down, taking one knee in her 
embrace childishly. 

He stood ‘before her, 

sternly. 

“ You seem to take this as a huge jest,” he 
— earnestly; “but I am most serious. © I 

ave never asked you to give up anything 
belane, but J demand this of you. Pit me 
‘t you loved Marchmont, or as if he were the 
onty tan likely ever te yichi to your fascina- 
tions. Everything with me depends upon it.” 

You mean Kden?” : ; 

“Wail, then—yeg:” ¢ 
_ ‘The dainty, coneh-shell cheeks burned with 
Mi aucry crimson, while the eyes blazed. 
hav nee you think I will resign all this that I 

‘ve hamiliated myself to gain, becanse of her? 


and looked down upon 


, 


Never!” she cried, would see 
you rot in gaol first. 

The tone and manner ‘aroused every dormant 
demon in Gordon’s bosom. 

He seized her wrist, and by a sudden move- 
ment stood her upon her feet. 

Then he dropped it as though the d 
flesh were a.firebrand. 

“ You are making me forget myself, and that 
you are a woman,” he said, densely. “ Listen 
to me! There is no reason why we should 
quarrel—every reason why we should not.-You 
know that so long as I live you will nev 
want. Then cannot you wait for a little while 
for a great strike. 
my wife, neo you give this up, and—— 

“You ’¢ mean to tell me that 
get Sr yan so mad an act as that!” 

0 


“Then I tell you frankly that I will assist 
you in ne way—absolutely none.” 

“You dare——” 

“Don’t threaten me. You can injure me no 
more than I can you. Fell Walter Marchmont 


scornfully. “I 


licate 


that I am your legal wife, and I shall at once | 


nn ae to make Eden Stanton also’ aware of 
hat most deplorable fact.” 

“You know as well as I how impossible 
that is. You could never reach her presence.” 

“There are always Malcolm Carlton and 
Herbert Staunton. Come, my dear, don’t be 
an ‘utter fool! A house divided cannot stand 
I don’t propose to interrupt your plans, and 
I don’t propose to have you. interfere with 
my financial arrangements. It is 6o ili-bred 
to be continually threatening each other.” 

“Then let ‘it cease. I have never asked a 
favour of you in my life, but I do beseech you 
to grant me this. 
you can feel for me. I promise you that 
shall lose nothing by doing as I desire. 
you not grant me this?” 

“Emphatically, no!” 

“You are taking the last hope out of my 
life. Oh, I am so tired of it all—so bitterly 
tired! If I could but begin life again, I should 
be willing to commence as a day-labourer. 
Anything—-anything to escape the hideousness 
of the shadow with which I have darkened my 
own existence!” 

“Why don’t you reform and become a 
minister?” sneered the woman. “At least 
you could show the error of wrong from ex- 
perience. What a remarkable influence that 
child has! and what a pity it is that she does 
not reciprocate your aifection!” 

“The greatest possible pity, for it would 
Mean a soul’s salvation to me. Alice, look at 
me! I have never loved before any human 
being as I do that girl. I am willing to do 
anything to gain her. My love has humbled 
me to the very dust, and | entreat you to aid 
me in this!” 

“Nonsense, Rupert. Let us end this. Once 
for all, I will not do what you ask. It is the 
height of absurdity. You are the last person 
I ever expected to see guilty of such senti- 
méntal rubbish. Love! Bah! you know 
nothing of love! Do you suppose the man 

-who loves would degrade the object of his 
affection——" 

“Don’t say any more!” cried Gordon, 
warningly. “No, I don’t; and by that I gauge 
my love, for I have sworn that though she 
may believe herself my wife, she shall be 
nothing beyond: my sister until I can have the 
legal and moral right to claim her as such.” 

is accomplice laughed loudly. 

“The legal and.moral right, you say? And 
what do you re to do with me, my liege 
lord? No, no! I can’t trust you with that 
child. I don’t love you, my handsome husband 
—not jn the very least—but you are absulutely 
necessary to me. Why, this excitement upon 
which we live has grown to be air and food to 
me. 1 live upon it. Now do be sensible. 
Look at me, Rapert. I am only a liftle fragile 
creature, like a lovely piece of Sévres china, 
and yet no man could ever look into my eyes 
and doubt my th of pu , 
listen! If you don’t let that girl alone, or at 


you 


Will 





least if you don’t give up the insane idea you 


er ree ne ene a 


| fool. 





You have loved, therefore | 


Now }. 


iden has promised to—be | 


you | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








have in your head, I shall have you thrown 
into prison. Should you attempt in any way 
to spoil my chances with Marchmont, I shall 
tell him at once where Eden is. Nothing could 
keep him from her presence. Now don’t be a 

Retire gracefully, since you haven't the 
ghost of a chance against me.” 

Gordon stood quite still, 
stony silence. 

His eyes held an expression that she had 
never seen there before, and though she made 
no sign, she was secretly frightened. 

He was ovidentiy revolving some plan, some 
dangerous scheme, and her total inability to 
fathom it startled her 

She put out her hand and laid it upon his 
saressingly. 

“Don’t let us quarrel!” she exclaimed, per- 
suasively. ‘“‘Why should we?” 

He shook off hér touch with a slight shiver. 

‘IL have given you your choice, and you 
have made it,” he said, in a hoarse, strained 
voice. “Don't forget that. 1 even tried to 
plead with you, but you would not hear. Re 
member that, also.” 

He turned and left the room. 

She watched him with a curious throbbing 
at the heart until the door had closed upon him, 
then she put out her hand and drew a French 
novel towards her 

But it had lost its charm. A pale, hand- 
some, haggard face came between her and the 
page—a face that stared up at her regretfully, 
and yet threateningly. 

She knew the man thoroughly. 
he going to do? 

She threw the book from her, and, rising, 
she walked the floor hastily. Her head was 
bowed, her arms behind her. 

She tried to think, yet still that curiously set 
face intruded itself until she could remember 
nothing but the singularity of its expression. 

The small teeth were firmly clenched, and an 
audible sound issued through the dilated 


nostrils. 

“T will not yield,” she muttered. “What 
right has he to ask it? Let him do what he 
will. He will find that I am a match for him. 


His legally and morally! tha! not yet. I 


azing at her in 


What was 


Ha! ha! 
look like a baby, but I am a giantess in reckless 
courage, and Rupert Howard shall find it so.” 
{To be continued next week). 
(This story commenced in No. 2041. Back 
numbers can be vbtaimed through ali news- 
agents.) 





“Regina,” exclaimed an up-town bride of 
two months, as she returned from a shopping 
tour, “I saw the loveliest diamond necklace 
imaginable to-day; and so cheap, too; if can 
be bought for a mere song.” Then she pansed 
to hear what remark Reginald would make 
“My darling,” ‘quoth be, “you know how 
gladly I would grant you every wish; but I 
grieve to say that in this case | am unable to 
do so. Nature has not endowed me with the 
power of producing vocal’ melody. I could not 
sing, though I should be promised a solitair: 
for every note.” 


” 





Ail WomeniGirls 


who value their complexion, and who 
like to keep it fresh, clear, and beauti- 


1,should use PERMOLLINE SOAP. 
skin 


. keeps the most delicate 
free from. pimples, roughness, black- 
heads, and eruptions, and you should 
give it a trial. Mothers should wesh 
babies with it as it is most beneficial. 
Permoilline Soap is supplied by chem- 
ists at One Shilling per Tablet, or 
sample will be sent post free for 14., by 
Cherub Soap Co., Ltd., Bootle. 
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Facetize 


Dicniry is a good thing ; but, if you are in 
the rear of a big crowd and wish to see the 
procession, don’t stand on it. Get ona barrel, 

iF you are told that you resemble a great 

ian, say nothing. It may be that the resem- 
hlance will cease the moment you open your 
mouth, 

Hicks: “ How surprised Lot must have been 
when he found his wife was salt.” Henpec: 

No more than I was when I found mine was 
pepper.” 

Rom, in the days of her pride and power, 
had a cireus that would accommodate 159,000 
people. With such a maltitude, if a boy 
rawled under the canvas it wasn’t noticed. 

Orrick Boy: “Mr. Goldsell, the . book- 
keeper swore at me this morning.” Head of 
Firm: “Swore at you? That was inexcusable. 
I had instructed him to kick you downstairs.” 

For heroic but vain endeavours to look 
pleased nothing can equal the facial expressions 
ef two girls compel to dance with each 
other, on account of the scarcity of the men. 

A msn never really appreciates what a 
joyous, laughter-loving world this is until he 
has been sued for breach of promise of mar- 
iage and his letters to her have been read 
nh open court 
Dipperzav: “Did you attend the lecture 
f Professor Hardhead on ‘Grip, a Malady of 
Biddereau: “He did 
“Why not?” “Down with the 


the Imagination?’” 
not lecture.” 
grip.” 

“Hi, Johnny.” yelled one schoolboy to 
“did you catch any- 
thing yesterday?” “Not till I got home,” 
said Johnny and with a sympathetic smile 
ihe conversation ended. 

A WOMAN hunted two hours for a needle she 
dropped on the floor and couldn’t find it, and 
then her husband came in and had hardly 
taken his boots off .before he could tell where 
it was. Queer how men do things that women 
can’t. 

Sarre: “Whom are you writing to now?” 
De Canto: “To the man who has invented 
this paper that won’t burn. I want several 
reams of it. J intend to hoax several of these 
editors yet, or put them to some trouble; 1 am 
fu l of spring poems.” 

Musician: “ There, that is my latest com- 
position. What do you think?” Cynicus: 
Well, candidly, Thumper, my boy, if archi- 


tecture is frozen music that composition might | 


be congealed into a successful morgue, but 
otherwise-— ¥ 

“Pa, can I go to the circas}” inquired 
Johnny Snaggs. “No, sir,” said Mr. Snaggs, 
warmly ; “no son of mine shall go where his 
father would be ashamed to be seen. If I 
catch you there-——” Here Mr. Snaggs bit 
his lip and broke off suddenly. 

Too Tuix.—Tattered Tompkins: “Come 
what may, this is positively my last appear- 
ance as a faintaway.” Breezy Whiskers: 
“Didn't it work?” Tattered Tompkins: 
“Work! I lay-on my back in the mad, call- 
ing for whisky, and a big fat copper shouted : 
‘Give him air!’” 


Uncrzs Jack: “You know, Ethel, the 
African savages were so ignorant that the 
couldn't understand what made Stanley’s 
iren boat float.” Ethel: “ What was it, Uncle 
Jack?” ‘ Why, er, the er—shape, you know, 
and er—atmospheric pressure, you know, and 
er-—all that sort of thing.” 


A PRECAUTIONARY Mrasure.—Fangle (to his 
wife) :-——‘ O, by the way, my dear, I invited the 
minister to take dinner with us to-morrow.” 
Mrs. Fangle (who is familiar with her hus- 
band’s language when carving): “ Very well, 
love. I'll have the cook carve the fowls before 
they are brought to the table.” 


| body from punishment.” 


THERE is scarcely anything that a fond man 
will not promise to his fiancée after they are 
wed before he is married. 

“I am writing an “article,” he said, “on 
authors, showing their different methods of 
composition. You can help me, I-thing. For 
l instance, how do you compose yourself?” 
“Go to bed and go to sleep,” replied the cele- 
brated writer 

Fussy: “Dear Miss Rosebud, will you be 
my widow?” Miss Rosebud (indignantly): 
“Sir-r-rh!"” Fussy: “O, ah—please excuse 
my nervousness; I wished to offer you the 
previous thing. Won't you—ah—give me a 
chance to be your widower? ” 

Mr. Pincupenny: “I worked and slaved 
many a long year for my money, only to find 
at last wealth does not bring happiness.” 
Mr. Slimpurse: ‘ Doesn’t it?” Mr. Pinch- 
penny: “No. I can't spend a shilling with- 
out putting. money into some one else's 


pocket.” e 


Port (to his practical friend): “Is there 
anything more beautiful than to see those 
magnificent swans float upon the lake’s silver 
surface? How I would love to be like them!” 
“What! Go around on one’s stomach on 
that cold water all the day! Not for me, 
thank you.” 


Morner (sternly): “Why did you tell that 
lie to the teacher?” Johnny: “To save some- 
Mother — {(molli- 
fied): “I knew there must be some extenuat- 
ixg circumstances. Who was it you wished to 
save from punishment?” Johnny: “ My- 
self.” 








“T am sorry I didn’t come and dine here a 
fortnight ago,” observed the customer, blandly. 
“Very good of you to say so, ’m sure,” said 
the landiord, beaming the oon of the just and 
contented. ‘“ Yes,” went on the customer, as 
if to himself, “I should have liked trying this 
fish when it was fresh.” 

HusBanp :. “ My dear, do you know it is the 
fashion now to have a big clock at the head of 
the stairs?” Wife: “ Yes, I know; but ours 
is not going there.” “ Why not?” “A clock 
at that point is not necessary. yhen you 
come home late I shall always be at the head 
of the stairs to tell you what time it is.” 

“Mven business this morning?” said the 
chemist to his new assistant as he entered the 
shop, which was also a post-office. “Yes, 
sir,” replied the youth; “I’ve had a busy 
morning of it. There have been six women in 
to look at the directory, and I’ve obliged eight 
people with postage stamps, besides changing 
a sovereign.” 

“CoLoneL Waxem will be banqueted after 
his wedding to-night, and I am to respond to 
the toast, ‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair.’ What the deuce shall I say?” The 
Major: “I hardly know how to advise you. 
After you've seen the bride, you'l) have-to turn 
your speech into an argument to prove either 
that Waxem isn’t brave, or that he isn’t getting 
his deserts.” 

FrReppy was on his first sea voyage. Pale, 
limp, and ready to die, he lay groaning in his 
bunk. “Choily.” he said, feebly, after a 
paroxysm of unusual violence had spent itself, 
and he had become comparatively calm, “a 
fellow ought to be doosid thankful! he isn't a 
cow.” “Why?” asked Cholly. “Because a 
cow—waugh !—has got four stomachs, don't 
y’ know!” 

Mrs. Newma: “Ob, I wish you could see 
Mrs. Winkler’s baby. It’s perfectly lovely! 
Such a delicate, sweet little creature as it 13! 
It’s a perfect little cherub, with the loveliest 
eyes, the sweetest little mouth, the cunningest 
little nose, and ¢yes of heavenly blue. It 
looks as if it just dropped from heaven and 
every tiny feature had been fashioned by the 
angels.” Mr. Newma: “Is it as nice as our 





| baby?” Mrs. Newma: “Mercy! no, not 
| half.” 





oe 


Treacher: “Who discovered th, different 
oceans, Johnny!” Johnny: “The te, - 
panies, mum.” ee 

Prupent Wire: “ What have you laid », 
for a rainy day, John?” Happy Jack. «4 
mackintosh, my dear.” : " 

He: “Well, it is growing late. 1 fi 
must go.” She: “Oh, stay a little long 
and see the sun rise.” 

NorTaInG disturbs a detective more than +}, 
discovery that the man he suspects js jinn, 
cent. That of itself is evidence enough to hin 
that the man ought to be hanged.” 


“What a terrific thunderstorm we had thy 
other evening!”—“I didn’t know anything 
about it until it was all over. My wile wes 
singing the baby to sleep.” ; 

InsvLtED.-—Tommy Jones: “Say. mister, | 
want to get a pair o’ gloves.” Furnisher 
“Kid gloves?” “Naw, naw! What a’ giviy 
us? Gloves for a grown pusson.” . 

Mr. A.: “ Mr. Charles is a very wise map,” 
Mr. B.: “Why do you think so?” Mr. A 
“T heard bim in an argument with another 
and he let the other fellow do all the talking.” 

Proresson Quinz: “ What is your age? | 
used to know.” Miss Drybones: “A woman 
is only as old as she‘looks.” Professor Quin; 
“Ah, but you must be younger than that,’ 


i 


“T envy your husband's jolly way. He is 
always laughing,” said Mrs. Rinks. “ Well 
it has its drawbacks,” returned the other, 
“John laughs so much I can’t keep buttous 
on his waistcoats.” 

“You sit on your horse like a butcher,” said 
a pert young officer, who happened to be of 
royal blood, to a veteran general who was 
somewhat bent from age. “It is highly pro 
bable,” responded the old warrior, with a 
grim smile, “it is because all my life I’ 
been leading calves to the slaughter.” 


“Tue Ory Mux Dax” is the name of an 
English melodrama which was taken through 
the provinces recently. The posters were 
large that each sheet contained but one worl 
of the title The manager started out one 
morning to see how the town-posters looked, 
and was horrified to discover that the posters 
had no regard for sequence. In one place be 
read, “The dam old mill,” and in another 
“Dam the old. mill.” 


An -old Crimean veteran had a four-year 
old bey who never tired of war stories. “The 
story is a ljttle rough on me,” the old gentle 
man used to observe, “ but if you know a child 
you know that he wants a plentiful sprinkling 
of I's. and nothing told in the third person 
So I kept on as he detnanded, till one day he 
looked up into my face and said: ‘Father, 
couldn’t you get any one to help you beat 
the Russians?’” 

Srraicriy Busivess.—Old Gent: “I under 
stand-in fact, I know—that you and wy 
daughter are edging very rapidly toward 
matrimony. Penniless Suitor: “It is true, 
sir, and although I am obliged to confess that 
it will have to be a case of Jove in a cottage, | 
heope——” “Say no more. Love in a cottage 
is the true ideal of happiness. You bave my 
consent—” “Oh, thank you!” “ Providel 
you can show me the deed for the cottage 
Good-day.”’ , 

Tue fellow had seen everything, bad get * 
chip off everything, and had some memento of 
everything. He dropped into a little knot © 
artists, who were discussing Bohemian life ™ 
many places, As the travellers came im 0 
of them was saying: “Ah, that is the plac 
where they made the welkin ring.” “What 
place are you talking about?” asked ‘e 
traveller. “We were talking of Bohemia 
“Oh, yes; Bohemia. I know. I've beet 
there. “I've got one of them.” “One o 


what?” “One of them welkin rings—and it’s 
a beauty.” 
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aN AWAKENED 
CONSCIENCE 


—— 


Lovely Betty Stanley was deliciously altruistic 
and warmly impulsive. One always associated 
dainty Betty with the delicate fragrance of 
«weet May blossoms; this little woman was no 
paragor of goodness; indeed, she was too 
entirely feminine for that; but she was 80 
charitable to one’s shortcomings that her 
' the men, especially, found it a great 
to confide in her. The creed she 
“Tt is bourgeois to be 


ends, 
comfort 
tanght them was Chis: 
jealous.” oh as 
With infinite tact at her command, a gift 
for reading character, Betty had learned that 
+ is not what women say but what they re- 
fein from saying that draws men to them— 
and holds them. Moreover, she could keep 
her friends’ counsel and her own. 
It had been a very gay season, and naturally 


winsome Betty had experienced several serious” 


Jove affairs; but her conscience was an elastic, 
pliable possession, ane its “still small voice” 
wos easily stifled amid the whirl and excite- 
qoent. 

One day a saddened Betty folded her tent, 
which in this case consisted of several trunks 
filled with the daintest lingerie, a few smart 
frocks, together with the addenda inseparable 
from the wardrobe of a pampered beauty, and 
stole away as quietly as the proverbial Arab to 
her magnificent summer home at “ Prides.” 

Five years before ber kind husband had 
died in this home, leaving his adored wife an 
immense fortune. He had been her guardian, 
and had loved her ever since she came into his 
keeping a tiny motherless and fatherless girl. 
When his charming ward grew to womanhood 
she gave him the warmest feeling her heart 
had ever known, and the two brief years of 
married life which followed had been filled 
with content. 

The hot ecstatic love of which her nature was 
capable still lay dormant. But one does not 
grieve for the bliss one has never known. It 
was one gloomy afternoon, the third day of 
Betty's voluntary exile, and the “still small 
voice,” taking advantage of its peaceful sur- 
roundings, was making itself so obnoxious that 
ts dear owner was filled with unrest, suffering 
from ennui, and longing for the “flesh pots” 
of the town in order to try to ease the heart- 
ache that daily, hourly, gréw harder to bear 

‘Oh,” whispered the little voice, “how you 
tortured him! how you trifled with him! You 
ire ouly reaping what you have sown. You 
supposed yourself invulnerable, but you were 
mistaken, and are suffering even as you have 

aused suffering. Yea, verily, the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” 





Betty groaned in anguish of spirit as the | 
vision of a big athletic fellow, all suppleness | 


i sinewy strength, came vividly before her. 
_Voncentrating her magnetic forces she sent 
this sub-conscious message : — 

“Oh, Bobby, if there is anything in tele- 
pathy you must feel that I love you, and you 
must know that my heart is breaking in its 
loneliness. Come back to me my darling! I 
will not live without you.” 

A sev re thunderstorm was raging, and the 
broad Atlantic lashed itself against the cruel 
cocks in unison with her wildly beating heart. 
With an uncontrollable impulse the fair peni- 
tent threw herself, face downward, danger- 
vusiy near the open, roaring fire. 
slong, shuddering sob came from the 
, rug as the still, small voice continued 
to probe the ar hing heart by inquiring, “ When 
vu know in your inmost soul, dear, that you 
‘Toly ove Robert Hollings, although you have 


Soon 
hearthr 





Cenied that love and sent him from you, do 


sou think it is kind to encourage this young 
¥ whom you care nothing for, 
even though you flirted with him so desperately 
last Class Day? 
tight : 


country curate, 


! When he came to dine last 
» Wa8 it necessary to wear that tantalising 








black gauze gown whose misty cloudiness only 
heightens the polished whiteness of your neck 
a arms? And was it Christian-like to en- 
courage him by adding to your toilet that im 
mense fragrant corsage Louquet of violets, re- 
membering, as you did, that he once conrpared 


and their fragrance to your sweet breath? And 
when you had intoxicated bim with your 
coquetry, was it fair to sing “J'ai Tu Adoré’ 
in your most alluring manner, with only the 
soitly shaded lights and the dying fire as 
chaperons? ” ; 

“TI have been very foolish and wicked!” 
wailed the culprit as she arose. 

Every movement of her lithe body showed 
the elasticity of her well-trained muscles 
Standing, she laughed at a reflection she 
caught in an opposite mirror of her own woe 
begone countenance. 

Suddeniy a vivid creepiness passed over her. 
It was a psychological moment. She felt the 
pulsation of another atmosphere, and turning 
quickly was caught in a pair of strong_arms, 
and for the first time received and returned 
with rapturous self-abandonment the kisses of 
the man she secretly loved. Lifting an ador- 
ably flushed face, she breathed : 

“Robert, where did you come from?” 

“T came down on the morning train, and 
told the maid that I would announce myself. 
Seeing you on the hearthrug, I supposed that 
you were asleep, and so waited. But why did 
you leave your many suitors and come to this 
lonesome place, Betty? : 

“T supposed that you had ‘sailed for the 
| Mediterranean, and I was very, very lonely 
and miserable, Robert. And now explain to 

e--~+- 

“ After I left you I was desperate. I was 
taking this journey to forget you, and, Betty, 
in spite of all your cruelty, I did not want to 
forget. So when John Haskell met me and 
asked me to visit him-at the kennels, I im- 
mediately decided to wait over a boat, and 
accepted his invitation. 

“Bob, you sinner, I believe you begged that 
invitation! Have I not mediumistic powers?” 

“T ory peccavi,” he answered, taking posses- 
sion of the seat beside her and drawing her 
close. “TI could not keen away. I was hungry 
for you my darling. My arms ached to hold 
you, so I determined to ask you for the last 
time to be my wife. But I need no words. 
‘Actions speak louder than words.’ I sur 
prised you, and you forgot to act a part. You 
are not the woman to give caresses without 











| 

j love. I need no other answer; but why did 
| you trifle with me, sweetheart?” 

| “TT did not know my own heart until I 


thought you were gone from me for ever.” 
There were a few moments of complete 

silence az their lips met im along, sclemn kiss ; 

then Betty raised a sweet, smiling face, saying, 

naively : y 

| “You were cruel to surprise me. One hates 

| to ‘be found in unkemptness. Look on the rug 

} for the hairpins, Bobby ; I must have lost them 

| while literally grovelling in the dust.” 

| Revelling in that perfect health that brings 

| 

' 

! 

' 


unconsciousness of body, she stood before him 
elothed in the burnished, glistering gold of her 
wonderful hair. Looking roguishly from under 
her lashes as she made the tresses into one 
| shining plait. she said, laughingly : 
“You may dine with me, but you must take 
| train back to the city to-night. Things are 
different from what they were witli us in the 
| winter, dear,” she added in a sweet, tremulous 
| voice. 
| The -twilight gradually deepened, and the 
| big, pale moon came peeping in at the broad 
| windows, her silver beams dancing merrily on 


Each felt the in- 


| the now peaceful waters. 
tensity of the other. 
“Bob, dear, I feel quite irresponsible to- 


night. Is one ever quite sane at the full of the 
| moon? I have been thinking that you have 
| borne with my perversity long eriough, and I 
| will make amends by sailing with you next 


their violet blue hue to the colour of your eyes | 


{ 


' 
| 
} 
| 
} 








week as Mrs. Robert Hollings Spare my 
blushes by accepting the offer quickly, please,” 
came in a soft, little muffled voice from behind 
two pink palms 


Gently removing the dimpled hands from 
the blushing face, Robert crushed her to his 
heart 

“Betty, you are the most generous woman 


th 


| in the we ra, au bave made me the hapy 


of men! 

When, on the following week, the 
Mr. and Mrs. Rol Holling: 
published list of passengers sai 
their friends exclaimed: 

“ How like Betty!’ 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER 
Do you know that valuable linens that 
not in use should, at least once a year, be 
washed, thoroughly dried and refolded? 


That the latest chiffon veils have hen 
stitched borders one inch wide? 
That, if inclined to stoutness, you should 


avoid wide belts? 
That f the new belts fasten in th 
back with ribbons through loops of steel?! 
That the most effective collar for wear wit! 
the flannei waist is one of the same material’ 


some 


That, it is said, a small portion of beeswax 
dissolved in an ounce of perfumed “olive oi! 
makes an excellent curling fluid. 

That attractive pillow cases have nem 
stitched borders two inches wide, with dra 
work above? 





A New 


Use ror Srivgers’ Wres.—Thx 
spider possesses a certain material quality 
which is of great value to science, and 
astronomers would find hard to prod rt 
ficially. The line that he spins on 
hang his web is the finest, the most even, for 
its size and weight the strongest, and 
gether the most suitable material to stre 
in the focus of theodolites and telescopes so a 
to make fiducial lines for measuring purposes 
In the autumn the iustrument maker's expe: 
in spiders looks around the garden for suitab! 
insects—the small, black, shiny variety is 
for the purpose—and with some skill in 
his prey to spin a line which he winds on a 
wire fork. It is said that it is best to enrage 
the spider, because he then spins quicker and 
finer. When fixed on the telescope the webs 
which even under a high magnifying power 
appear only as hairs, will last for years. The 
elasticity permits considerable stretching frou 
air currents or other causes, radiant heat does 
little to deteriorate them, and they generally 
perish by accidental breakage. 





which to 











Microses.—In order to have any conception 
of how minute the microbes that surround us 
at every turn are it is sufficient to state that 
the organism associated with influenza is so 
tiny that 2,000 of the rod-shaped microbes oi 
that disease would, if placed end to end, 
measure only one-eighth of an inch in length 
Again, the microbes which cause 
in wounds are tiay round bodies about ot 
twenty-five thousandth of an inch in diamete 
li we gathered together 1,500 millions of thean 
—that is a microbe for every man, woman, and 
child in the world—and then piled them up 
into one heap, the size of that heap would a] 
proximate to the size of an ordinary pin’s head 
Small as these bodies are, their number in the 
world is far beyond the powers of our mind t 
conceive. It is easier to ask where they are not 
than where they are to be found. They per 
vade the air all over the world, reside in 


f sterir g 





food, our clothing, our bodies and almost 
everything we see or touch. In well i 
rooms they may perhaps number ten o 
thousand in a cubic-feot of air; whilst o 
bodies and’ in our clothes they may be found 
by thousands: upon thousands; and in the 


mouths of those who do not cleanse their teeth 
and mouth frequently they can be found by 
millions uncountable. 
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Society 


RerLy1ne to a message of congratulation on 
the accomplishment of peace sent by the 
Mayoress and women of Leicester, the Queen 
says she is most thankful if she has been able 
im any way to lessen the sufferings and _priva- 
tions of those who have fought so nobly and 
bravely for their beloved country. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have 
rented The Knoll. North Berwick, where, after 
the Coronation, they purpose sending Prince 
Edward and the rest of the Royal children. 
During the autumn they will themselves occa- 
sionally visit their family at the Scottish sea- 
side resort. 


Queen ALEXANDRA has expressed to Lady 
Curzon her great pleasure at the beauty of the 
dresses made for her in India under Lady Cur- 
zon’s orders. Her Majesty -will. wear these 
dresses during the Coronation fétes. 


Tap Prinee and Princess of Wales have ac- 
cepted for their children a miniature carriage 
in the Queen Anne style. with a set of silver- 


plated harness and a pair of well-matched Shet-: 


land ponies, which has been presented by the 
members of the Van Dwellers’ Association and 
Showmen of the United Kingdom, numbering 
about 70,000 persons. 


Tue Garter which has been bestowed upon 
the Duke of Marlborough may be regarded as 
an hereditary honour, for it can scarcely be 
looked upon as a rewerd for the Duke's ser- 
vices as assistant military secretary to Lord 
Reberts in South Africa. The duke is not yet 
thirty. and besides holding an exalted: position 
in the Primrose League he is Paymaster- 
General of the Forces. This was at one time 
the most lucrative post under the Crown. It 
is now an unpaid sinecure, but still has its 
rewards. 


THOSE persons who occupy Coronation stands 
in Parliament Square and the vicinity must 
wish, if they are aware of what took place in 
1727, that the wonderful procession that marked 
the Coronation of King George IT. and Queen 
Caroline, were going to be repeated this week. 
A footway or bridge, three feet from the 
ground, all of wood, with an edging of wooden 
rails. was erected, running from the principal 
entrance to Westminster Hall, along New 
Palace Yard, King Street, and St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard to the west door of Westminster 
Abbey. The footbridge was covered with blue 
cloth, and over it passed in solemn and maguifi- 
cent state, at a slow walking place, taking two 
hours to go, and the same to come back, the 
King and Queen, the peers. and peeresses, the 
Lord Mayor of London, the Bishops, canons 
and other clergy. the organist, the Heralds-at 
Arms, and all the other officers that appear at 
such a solemn function. 


A specrator of this remarkable scene nar- 
rates that the King’s herb-strewer headed the 
procession. followed by eight maidens carrying 
baskets of flowers, with which they besprinkled 
the way. ‘Che peeresses wore neither cape nor 
coverings on their heads of any sort as they 
went to the Abbey, but their hair dressed im 
long curls that covered their shoulders, and, 
braided with gems, looked most picturesque. 
On their return the coronets they had carried in 
their hands on the way to the service they bore 
on their heads, and every other person returned 
either coroneted cr hatted, the King and Queen 
wearing their crowns. The King’s was too 
large, and kept falling over his eyes. Among 
the peeresses not one was more conspicuous 
than Sarah first Duchess of Marlborough; then 
a very old lady, who during a pause in the pro- 
cession borrowed a drum from a drummer boy, 
und seated herself on it to get a little rest 
whereat the crowd was greatly pleased. 
the last person had stepped off the footway the 
crowd and the soldiers of the Foot Guard tore 
off the blue cloth and demolished even the car- 
pentry, fighting each other for the souvenirs. 


After 





Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





Max.—A diligent search has failed to reveal 





the existence of either a cigar or cane flirta- 
tion. Perhaps.some of my readers can furnish 
such ; if so, I will publish the information as 
soon as received. 


C. 8. (Brighton).—The human nose cannot, 
to my knowledge, be changed in shape or posi- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that there are 

ersons who declare that they are able to ren- 

er that organ of any style desired. 

Rose.—Rubber will dissolve in gas-tar oil 
or in turpentine, but the latter is apt to smell 
badly. It will also dissolve in ether, chloro- 
form, naphtha, and: petroleum. India-rubber | 
articles are made by pressing soft rubber into | 
moulds and vuleanising them afterwards. 


Errquerre.—Notices desiring correspondence 
with anyone are never printed in this paper. 
Such a lovely specimen of womanhood need not | 
advertise her attractions in foreign parts, as | 
there are doubtless many beaux in her imme- | 
diate neighbourhood who would feel. highly 
flattered if she should deign to smile upon them. 

Scorcn Lass.—Mary Campbell was the true 
name of the person of whom Robert -Burns 
writes so beautifully under the name of “ High- 
land Mary.” She was his first love, but died | 
of a malignant féver when making preparations 
for her marriage with him. He commemorated 
her in his touching elegy, “To Mary in 
Heaven.” He was afterwards married to Jean 





ance, and the daughter of a Scotch mason. 


| 
{ 
i 
Armour (his ‘Bonny Jean”), an old acquaint- 


Ecien.~—When a lady bestows her kisges ing 
for the mere asking, she will quickly 4p) be. 
they are not appreciated to any grat doors 
being, commercially speaking, a drug jy 4, 


| - : the 
market. Outside of relatives, the only on y 
whom such a privilege should be granted js ¢, 


man she intends to marry. 
Cora.—Cora’s name admits of the fol rine 
acrosticziation :-—— ¥ 
Confess "tis not the charm of youth 
Only resistless sway confers; 
Rests some on that, but more on truth. 
And virtue sweet, that. power of hers 
Doubtless she will be pleased with the soytj 
ments therein expressed. 

A Country Giri.—When a lady meets » 
intimate male acquaintance in the stree 
should be the first to bow, but at the sng 
time she should not feel offended should 
raise his hat before such recognition. Gen 
ally speaking, the salutations should be «mj. 
taneous, but the intimacy of the parties shoulj 
excuse any overstepping of the bounds of striy 
etiquette. 

Isa Murm.~—Judea is a name variously usd 
in ancient geography to designate the whole 
of Palestine or the land of the Jews, especialh 
during the period between the Babylonish cap 
tivity and the last. wars of the Jews. Palestine, 
after having been several times conquered fy 
the Saracens, and retaken, from the seventh & 
the tenth century, and after being the scene o! 
the wars of the Crusade, and other contlicts, 
was united to the Ottoman. Empire by Selim L 
in 1516. Babylon was, anciently, the most 
magnificent city in the world. Its greatnes 
was so reduced in succeeding ages that at p 
sent the place where it stood is scarcely known 
to travellers. Soo, a seaport town in Syria, on 
the eastern part of a peninsula, which in w 
tiquity was the insular site of the famous cit 
of Tyre, suffered in 1837 from a@ severe earth- 
quake, and its present trade and population ar 
inconsiderable. 











Keep the Blood Pure 
By Taking — 
FRAZER’S TABLETS. \|\ 











FRAZER'S 


strength. 


iF WOU TAKE 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich and ful) of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 


TABLETS 








THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER’S TABLETS 


| Eczema, Rheumatism, Constipation, }) 
and all Blood and Skin Disorders. 








PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THEM EXTENSIVELY. 





Frazer’s Tablets can be obtained 





with the words FRAZER'S TABLETS in COLD LETTERS on the lid, 


Price 1s. 14d. per box, or post free 1s. 3d. from 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, LTD, 


95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. | 


of all Chemists In pale green boxes, 
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Ema.—No person can be eligible to the Saucy Krrry.—A young la uly should not in- 


‘ | MOST ye 
' President of the United States until | vite a comparative stranger to call upon her, 


office 0% 


he has attained to the age of thirty- five years. | but should first ascertain som thing zbout his 
van —A marriage may be either pate character before thus honouring him. 

or} wiv a according to the desires of the ¢ Nessa. --Among intimate friends the re can be 
tri act ting parties and their means. The v: scr no objection raised to correspon dence between 
ils of these cele brated in church, at a regis- | a lady and a ge ntleman, but mere pe assing ac 


+ office, or at the house of the bride or bride- | quaintances should be denied such privilege GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


el m, are too len gthy to be given an this place Wepnrine Rine.-—It would be sheer nonsense 


{ 
Get your prospective “best man” to arrange | for a couple to imagine that they could live on 
all the preliminaries and attend to carrying | such a ridiculously small sum as that earned by 
them out. | the boy with w hom you say y mu are * abso- 
Venrras.— The greatest. pawnbroking estab- | lutely infatuated.’ Eighteen shillings a week 


in the world is the Mont. de Pieté, of | is hardly sufficient to clothe and board one 





deta 







































p mH “Jt trades with borrowed capital, and person in your station during that peri: od, and BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
with the profits of former years temporarily | consequently would prove wholly inadequate 
talised. To give an ides, of the amount of for the maintenance of two. You i are both suf- 
bea ess transacted in that place, it is only | fering with a severe attack of that species of | 
nevessary to state that it has received in one | disease known as “kitten-love.” It can be 
} 
| 


year 1,500,000 pledges, valued at about | easily overcome by indulging in liberal doses of 
$1,000,004 0, including renewals, ar.d the average | common-sense, administered by your parents 
charge ‘was about 15 per cent. a year. T cannot conceive how~the latter have not 

Tom F.—To make an Aolian harp, of very | interfered long ago, and tanght your tender 
thin cedar, pine or other soft wood, make a | minds that marriage responsibilities cannot be 
box five or six inches deep, seven or eight safely assumed by a girl of sixteen and a callow 
inches wide, and of a length just equal to the youth of “ seventeen and a-half years. 

width of the window in which it is to be placed. 
Across the top, near each end, glue a strip of Tae Lonpon RRADER 1s sent to auy part o! 
wood half an inch high and a quarter of an | the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
inch thick, for bridges. Into the ends of the | or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 
box insert wooden pins, like those of-a violin, * Art Lerrers TO Bx ADDRESSED TO 
to wind the strings around, two pins in each THE Eprror oF tHe Lonpon Reaper, 60-52. 
end, Make a sound-hole in the middle of the —. Hill, E.C. ; 
top and string the box with small cat-gut, or * We cannot undertake to return rejected 
blue violin strings. Fastening one end of each maciuscripte. 

string to the w ensue in in one end of the box, 
and carrying it over the bridges, Seton : round 
the turnipg-pin in thes opposite end of the box. : . 
The aad the box Fhould be imereased in WIDOW WELCH $ A FRIENDIN} NEED 
thickness where the wooden pins enter, by, a FEMALE PILLS, |: yp Seda added onl leanne 
piece of wood glued dn the inside. Tune the 


7 Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anemia, oe friend i 8 
strings in unison and place the box in the | andalt Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medic 


ul PENNYROYAL 
° . " ‘ Profession. Bewure of imitations. The only genuine and original ‘owle’ 5 S. 
wi ndow. It is better to have four strings 8, 83 | are in White Pager Vv ‘vappers. Boxes, 15. 14d. and as, od., of all AND STEEL 
described, but a harp with a single string will | Chemists. 2s, 9d. box contains three times the pills. Or by post 14 


correct and alleviate al apes 
or stamps, the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, Ne ' te * e 
produce very pleasing melody. | Strace, rn Ag Sold in the Colonies. aia saa se sptoms from which women 99 often suffer 
} SDD 2) 


3322393 Boxes, 1/1, 2/9 (contains tien times the 
i 


» quenty , and’ pone size 4/6, of all < hemists. 


Photo-Engraving Co. 


oF 55 samp, by a T. TOWLE & Co. 
(F. &. S, PERRY). 


38, Farringdon Street, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C: 
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HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 











PILLS? 





iF NOT, WHY NOTP 
THEY CURE 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, BILE, apa 
INVALUABLE To LADI 
Of all Chemists, Thd., 1s. 14d., and > "oa. per ely 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 
3 & 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





Photo Engravers and Etchers in Line and Half-Tone. 
Photo-Process Blocks of every description on Zinc or Copper 


for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and General IIlustration. 
Catalogues for every Business illustrated and Printed. 5 


Photographers Sent to all Parts. 9 TOOTH- ACHE 


Gollotype Printing BUNTER'S sits Srewscee 


Uxtraction, a 
ented. 
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q 7, 
: For Fine Art and Commercial Purposes. perrlae See ees at Nerre WERVI NE 
) ‘ NERVINE. All Chemists, 1s. 1£8, 
) phe ems bo ee ne 4 e ual. 405 
) , Prices and Specimens on Application. used it success: y lor years.”—Prof. W. Wiison, M. 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE, 

4 The Illustrations In ‘*THE LONDON READER” are 3 

( . WORSDELL’ 

! rHE LONDON RE KAYES worcocius. PILLS 


Area certain Cure for Indigestion, Bilioagness, Head- 

ache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Liver and Kidney Com- 

| plaints, &e. For Ladies of all they are invaluable. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 48, 64. per box. 
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